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Now that we are in the city, let us look 


at the surroundings and consider what that place besought him not to go up_ to 


The busy life ’mid city crowds, business problems, and social problems} 4. CG, Sweetser, remains. I have been | ing it, in which it becomes embedded 


For the deep quiet, sweet and strange 
That fills the rural solitudes! 


Hushed is the roar of thronged streets, 
The rush of wheels, the shouts of men, 
And each his comrade softly greets, 
With voice given softly back again. 


Up grassy hillsides roam the herds, 
The brook sings gently down the vale, 

The groves. are musical with birds, 
Robin, and lark and nightingale. 


From out the heaven’s cloudless blue, 
Not through the city’s smoke and haze, 

In morning’s dawn, and evening’s dew, 
Sunlight and starlight pour their rays. 


there really is to make it a place of any 
importance. As to location, it would be 
hard to find a superior. If you want to 
view the beautiful in nature, there you 
have it. Before you lies Elliott’s Bay, 
a gem in itself; to the right, as your face 
is turned southward, the eye rests on the 
Olympia mountains, flecked with snow; 
to the left stands in colossal grandeur 
Mount Rainier, the reigning monarch of 
the Sound country, reaching an altitude 
of 14,440 feet. Then, with the beautiful 


in nature we found at the time of our 


Jerusalem. Then Paul answered, What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine 


heart? for I am ready not to be bound. 


only, but, also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus. And when he 
would not be persuaded, we ceased, say- 
ing, ‘‘The will of the Lord be done.” 

The Apostle Paul was a man of nerve 
—-a strong nature. He could endure 
mobs and persecutions, being stoned and 
beaten; but he broke down under expres- 
sions of human tenderness and sympa- 
thy. 


and civil probieme. 

And when you look further over into 
the spiritual history of these individuals, 
you will find that wonderful processes 
have been going on. In the course of 
these twenty years, principles~ have had 
time to ripen. The young man who, 
twenty years ago, began life on a prin- 
ciple of self-indulgence, has, in this time, 
run through the successive stages, first 
of an indulgent, then a free, then a fast, 
‘then a sottish, and finally a ruined life, 
and is already, very likely, in the grave. 


with you, also, on memorable occasions 
of domestic joy. If I should call togeth- 
er the persons I have married during 
these twenty years, that I might preach 
to them on the duties of married life, and 
they should all come, there would be 
enough white-veiled brides ana_ kid- 
gloved grooms to fill this church, and 
have an overflow meeting that would 
nearly fill the lecture-room, for 
there would be 1,060 persons present. I 
have gone to you in times of trouble, al- 
so when sorrow has involved your 


and bound, and loses its power. A peo- 
ple may trust to it and not exert them- 
selves. They may come to look to it to 
carry thiugs on without effort or self- 
sacrifice on their part. A church may 
lose the sense of individual responsibility 
in the excess of what they expect from 
the pastor, the members hiding behind 
one another till nearly all are hidden, 
and only a few can be found to work or 
accept the trusts; and the best thing may 
be for the object of this deceptive confi- 
dence to retire and give them a chance 
to find one another, and their own brawny 


There is no Apostle Paul about to 
leave you. Theone whois going is not 
knowingly going on a dangerous mission, 
having obvious perils hung over with ad- 
ditional supernatural portents and divine 


homes, and you felt you needed all the 
kindly sympathy and help you could 
get, and were glad to be borne up into 
the presence of God for comfort. If all 
/sounds should now be hushed, and the 


The youth who started at that time with- 
out moral purpose or integrity, deter- 
mined to take advantage of the sly 
chances to help himself, long since be- 
came an object of general suspicion, lost 


visit a climate that would suit even a 
Californian. Seattle has water connec- 
tion with the Pacific ocean down the 
sound and out the Straits of San Jaun 
de Fuca;a highway for ships of any 


arms and determined hearts again. 


The air we breathe is fresh and pure, 
W hen a business firm neglects their bus- | a 


From lawn and field and leafy wood; 
For jaded lungs a blessed cure, 
Not tainted by the multitude. 


iness and allow it to suffer for want of 
their personal attention, because they 
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boat, Portland, Oregon, is reached. This 
route will soon be shortened by closer 
railroad connections. 


of the way. At any rate, a true clerk 


he is the principal actor. ‘This is simply 
could not continue a party ion such a com- 


the parting of a family—some of the in—-the precious babes, promising 


So, welcome to the summer days, 
youths, young men and women, husbands 


That call us to the country-side, 


has an official watch set over him. The 
young man who set out determined to be 


Quickening our souls to love and praise, 
As the soft hours above us glide! 


>... 


Pacific Northwest. 


Dear Epiror: With the rising of 
the sun our boat steamed out of the 
Victoria harbor for the trip up the 
‘‘Sound.’’ In this latitude there is but 
litthe dark night. The ‘‘gloaming”’ lia- 
gered till nearly 11 o’clock, and the ad- 
vanced guard of the coming day began 
its march in the ‘‘wee sma” hours. Not 
stopping to think that. _I was nearly twelve 
degrees farther north, I began to blame 
my faithful watch for going astray, but on 
getting my reckoning I at once found 
what was the matter. 

A trip up the ‘‘Sound” is certainly one 
of the rare privileges which the lover of 
the beautiful in nature may be pardoned 
for coveting. 

You take leave of Victoria in the 
quiet of the early, golden morn. 
The zigzag course of the steamboat 
brings each point of the city 
before the eye for a final survey. 
You soon turn the point, and it is not 
long till your vessel has crossed the imag- 
inary line, and you are in American wa- 
ters. ‘There wasno jar. We felt just 
about the same on her Britanic Majesty’s 
side as on our own. One thing over 
there did cause considerable annoyance, 
and might have resulted in  trou- 
ble—that is, when driving, you 
are required to turn to the left. 1 suppose 
it is all right to those who don’t know 
any better, but it’s odd to an Ameri- 
can. 

Now we are winding in long, graceful 
curves amid the islands of this beautiful 
inland sea—as Puget Sound is sometimes 
called. The surface of the water is 
smooth like a crystal sea. You are look- 
ing as if in a mirror, and there appears to 
be two worlds; one around you of great 
mountains and lesser hills, covered with 
forests down to the water’s edge—here a 
jutting point, there a bold cliff, there again 
a graceful arm of some charming bay— 
this is the world around you, and just 
the counterpart of this below, but pointing 
downwards. A sail on this Sound gives 
you all the changing of scenes as in a 
panorama. You have no long reach of 
smooth water to glide over in dreary 
sameness. The islands that rise out of 
the bosom of this .inland sea around 
which our boat must pass constantly 
change the scene. Looking ahead, the 
channel seems completely closed, but as 
the boat moves on, a shining roadway 
opens up, and you are soon in broader 
waters. The first stopping-place of any 
note is Port Townsend, that lies on a 
bluff of considerable prominence above 
the bay. This place has a fair share of 
the lumber trade on the Sound, besides 

being a distributing point for merchan- 
dise in the inland trafic. 
At about 3 Pp. M. we rounded another 
island, gliding into Elliott Bay, and 
there, with its face to the sun, lies the 
‘‘booming”’ city of Seattle. There is an 
excellent view of this.Queen of the Sound 
from the deck of the steamer. The vision 
grows upon you. It begins just like the 
great forests, upon which our eyes have 
been resting for hours, right down at the 
water's edge, and rises with a good sharp 
grade for several blocks, the streets 
formirg beautiful terraces, also serving as 
breathing places for the asceut, till you 
reach the brow of the hill, and look in 
wonderment towards the indefinite possi- 
bilities beyond. We had a kindly greet- 
ing at the wharf by oar esteemed friend, 
Dexter Morton, Esq. (banker), who, 
with his estimable wife, made our stay 
at their home and in the city a ceaseless 
tound of delight. There is no use trying 
to conceal it—I am in love with Seattle, 
and I might just as well confess it at 
once. What a contrast! A few hours ago 
We left Victoria asleep, certainly, for it 
Was only 5 a. m., but even 10a. m. 
Would not make much change as to any 
remarkable stir; now we are in a place 
about the same size—perhaps 500 more 
people—numbering eight thousand, and 
plunged right into a perfect whirl of buai- 
ness activity, where everybody seems to 

on the, rush, going at breakneck speed. 


In Seattle we have the 


PITTSBURGH 


of the Pacific Northwest. One 
important element in the prosperity, both 
present and prospective, of this city, is 
the extensive coal trade. At present 
two localities contribute to this important 
growing industry—the Seattle coal 
mines, at New Castle, and the Talbot 
mines, at Renton; the former 18 miles, 
and the latter 11 miles away. Then, in 
the adjacent hills iron ore is known to 
exist, which waits the development of the 
future to pour its wealth into the chan- 
nels of commerce. 


LUMBER. 


But the present and great source of 
wealth to this place, as well as to other 
places on the Sound, is the lumber trade. 
‘Unquestionably the finest body of tim- 
ber in the world lies between the Colum- 
bia river, British Columbia, the Pacific 
ocean and the Cascade mountains” —an 
area equal, I am told, tothe entire State 
of Iowa, just in forests. ‘‘One-half——at 
a low estimate—of the growth of this 
Puget Sound district consists of trees 
that will vield 25,000 feet of lumber per 
acre.’’ Here are resources which it will 
take centuries upon centuries to exhaust. 

With these surroundings, with the 
vast resources within reach, there is a 
hopeful outlook for Seattle, as an im- 
portant business center in this region. 
We can hardly expect that it will reach 
the anticipations of its people. If it 
comes half-way it will be a big thing. 

The full stream of immigrants flowing 
northward from Portland is pouring its 
hundreds into Seattle. Many of these 
are finding business openings in the city; 
others are settlers around the arms and 
bays, and up the estuaries and in the val- 
leys of the large streams which come in- 
to the Sound from the mountains be- 
yond. The farmer can here also find 
land for his plowshare, as well as the 
logger majestic trees for his axe. Tak- 
ing all in all, this region now pulsating 
with ths new life offers to the enterprise 
of your young men a fair field for business 
operations. Not only is this true com- 
mercially, but there is also a wide door 
for Christian endeavor. The ingoing 
tide of immigration needs to be followed 
vigorously with the Gospel of the Son of 
God. The Lord’s business should not 
lag behind. We found several churches 
there, and the attendance upon Sabbath 
reasonably fair. 

The Y. M. C. A. work is in quite a 
vigorous condition, and is sustained no- 
bly by the earnest Christian workers in 
the several churches. M. M. G. 


Farewell Services. 


CLOSING OF TWENTY YEARS’ PASTORATE OF 
REV. DR. DWINELL. 


[From the Sacramento Record-Union, July 30. ] 


The farewell services, closing the 
twenty years’ pastorate of Rev. Dr. I. 
E. Dwinell, D. D., in this city, took 
place at the Congregational church last 
evening, and was one of the largest gath- 
erings ever held in a church, upon any 
occasion. All the other churches were 
closed, and the several pastors were 
present, and participated in conducting 
the services. The floral decorations of 
the desk and platform were exceedingly 
choice and profuse, presenting: the ap- 
pearance of a rich bank of rarest flowers, 
beautifully arranged, behind which the 
speaker, the retiring pastor, stood in the 
center, with the pastors of the other 
churches at the rear of the platform, 
forming a semi-circle extending from side 
to side. All the aisles and vacant 
spaces throughout the auditorium and 
galleries were closely seated with chairs 
and occupied; many remained standing in 
the approaches, while others went away, 
unable to gain admission. The services 
opened with a voluntary by the choir, 
come, let us aing,’’ with a-trio re- 
sponse, Prego, O Padre.” It was 
followed by reading the hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” by Rev. Mr. Feather- 
stun; sung by the audience; Scripture 
reading, by Rev. Dr. Frost; prayer, by 


members of the happy family, long con- 
nected and active with it, going away. 
Yet I have thought that it would be a 
pardonable presumption to take this ac- 
count of the remarkable parting of the 
Apostle Paul with the disciples at Cesa- 
rea to hint and outline several remarks 
that are appropriate to our condition and 
circumstances. 

Using the text, then, simply as sug- 
gestive to us, the first thing which it pre- 
sents as applicable to your relations is 
the tenderness and sacredness of the pas- 
torate. The text reveals the deep and 
tender feeling which existed between the 
Apostle and those to whom he had _ min- 
istered in the Gospel. A similar feeling 
usually exists between those who have 
been brought together in any high and 
helpful way in the experiences of a pas- 
torate. If they have walked together 
upon the heighte of God; if they have 
seen together the same blessed truths, 
and their hearts have beat together 
in the divine joys they 
have a bond of lasting interest be- 
tween them. A pastor naturally grows 
into the hearts of his people, and the peo- 
ple grow into the heart of the pastor. 


This has been a pastorate for twenty 
years. Look over this long period and 
see with what varied and deep interests 
it has been interiwined. Twice this pe- 
riod would take you back to the second 
year after Sutter first drove his tent- 
stakes in the virgin soil of Sacramento; 
and ninety-four times, even to the birth 
of Christ. Yet this long pastorate has 
been passed amid scenes of intense activ- 
ity, intermingling as amoral power with 
them. It began during the local depres- 
sion caused by the flood the year before, 
and at thevery time whenthe dark 
clouds of smoke from the kattle of Gettys- 


burg,were rolling over the whole land. | 


During it, with the exception of the 
Folsom road, all the railroads of the 
State and the connecting lines have been 
built, with Sacramento at first ae their 
matrix, and still the geographical 
and constructive radiating center. The 
population of the city has doubled, the 
quality of, the buildings improved three- 
told, the assessment of property,increased 
from $5,929,840 to $12,000,000 nearly. 
The streets have been graded, the side- 
walks perfected, the public and private 


grounds beautified, the trees lining the 


streets have grown, converting the streets 
to shady avenues, and, with the rare 
shubbery and flowers in the yards, giving 
the city the appearance of a picturesque 
and inhabited garden. : 


During this time this pastorate has twine 
with the other pastorates of this city in 
and about the life of Sacramento, as dif- 
ferent vines may wind in graceful sym- 
metry in and about the same treetops, 
though this alone has run as a continu- 
ous vine through the whole period. The 
following names will suggest the other 
pastorates with which it has most co-op- 
erated in efforts for beautifying the city 
with moral and spiritual life: Sixth- 
street Methodist—Peck, Briggs, Wythe, 
Ross, Heacock, Hough, Briggs again, 
Bentley, Dunn; Presbyterian—Phelps, 
McDonald, Nash, Schelling, McCoy, 
Rice; First Baptiet—Charlton, Taylor, 
Foskett, Cole, Frost; Episcopal—Hill, 
Bonte, Ward, Davis; Seventh-street 
Methodist—Miller, Sim, Gober, Moody, 
Pratt, Fields, Chamberlain, Rankin, 
Anderson, Featherstun; Kingsley Chapel 
—Urmy, Newton, Gober, Trefren, Wells, 
Wicks, Diel, McKelvie; Calvary Bap- 
tist—-Ludlow, Parshall, Reid, Gregory, 
Henry; United Brethren (organized, like 
the last, since I came to the city) —Beck- 
er, Hart, Becker again, Dr. Membrun. 
There have been worthy pastorates of 
other churches, which I| will not detain 
you to name. Altogether, this is a succés- 
sion of men of which, in the main, for 
Christian worth and ability, the city or any 


other community might well he proud;. 


and the last days are not worse than the 
former. And this pastorate has been 
passed in peace and harmony and love 
with them all. 

All this while changes have been go- 
ing on in the homes, also, with which this 
ministry has been identified. A stream 


true, and todo his duty, to-day is the 
one that every person trusts and honors, 
and who stands at the front. And the 
Christian who, twenty years ago, tried 
to get along with little religion, and has 
continued to act in that line, is the one 
who has been plunged in doubts, had no 
‘spiritual comfort, been captured by the 
world, and whose piety no one respects; 
while the one who has been always in his 
place in the church, and done his duty, 
has been the growing, ripening, rejoicing 
and honored disciple. During this period, 
I have seen the different moral principles 
on which individuals have acted—princi- 
ples obscure and hardly distinguishable, 
at first—come out and stamp themselves 
in their respective characters, leaving 
them far apart—men and women, on the 
one hand, at the head of society, in 
everything relating to moral worth, and 
and men and women, on the other, at 
the bottom. During all this time, also, 
I have witnessed a mighty conflict of 
doctrines and systems going on in the 
community. I have seen all the faiths 
and non-faiths, spiritualisms and materi- 
alisms, sensualisms and stoicisms of the 
age, which claim to be able to help man 


together and trying to win the accept- 
ance of this people. And these twenty 
years have shown the utter impotency 
of many of these systems to raise 
the plane of character or satisfy the long- 
ings of the soul. These vears have test- 
ed science, the public school, the press, 
materialism, spiritualism, free religion, 
no religion, infidelity, and proved that 
none of these alone, short of the spirit and 
genius of Christianity borrowed by them, 
can ennoble character or satisfy the soul, 
while at the same time those years have 
demonstrated the peerless value of the 
ever living Gospel for these purposes. 
Those systems have-utterly failed to take 
hold of the conscience and heart of the 
people, and produce righteousness and 
love. This I have seen regenerating 
souls, beautifying character, blessing 
homes, leavening and purifying society, 
and sending its beneficent influence in 
pulses of moral and humane quickening 
far beyond the bounds of its saving 
power. 

Now, in the midst of this swift, bil- 
lowy, turbid stream of life—material, 
personal, social—this pastorate has been 
passed as a moral power. It has not 
aimed to be a light erected on the bank 
of the lite-stream, throwing distant and 
cold rays upon it, but a moral influence 
in it, sharing its incidents and experienc- 
es, with the one object in view—to apply 
the Gospel to. practical issues, and to 
flash into it the light of God. It has 
been its aim—its sole aim—to help this 
people to come into true relations with 
their Saviour, and connect their lives 
properly with God. The aim has been 
to touch you and help you religiously, 
on the upper side of your being, with a 
tcuch that God honors—the touch of 


‘help you all the way through, and thence 
out evento your secular and bodily in- 
terests. 

In doing this work I have met you in 
the most sacred and tender relations pos- 
sible between man and mau. I have 
met you in the sanctuary nearly seven- 
teen hundred times on the Sabbath, and 
tried to take you with me, away from 
absorption in more secular interests, into 
the presence of God; and there, with the 
light of eternity falling on us, before the 
tribunal of conscience and the bar of the 
great day, to confer with you thought- 
fully, face to face, eye to eye, about the 


and welfare of society and life. I have 
met you in private, from house to house, 
and in the happenings of the week, and 
spoken with you on the same subject— 
heart touching heart. With 283 of your 
number—110 adults and 173 children— 
I have gone with you upon the mount of 
consecration, and set them apart in bap- 
tism, on their own solemn faith, or that 
‘of their parents, to the service of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. I have 


joined with you in the sublime act, when 


361 of you united with the church, cov- 


we have bowed tenderly and sadly to- 


and solve the problem of life, struggling 


‘you have not cheerfully granted. You 


God—that would go through you, and 


interests of the soul and the real needs. 


and wives, fathers and mothers, gran ’- 
fathers and grandmothers—and fill this 
line of pews and that line, every seat in 
the body of this church would be occu- 
pied with the 658 dear ones who 
have been taken from you, over whom 


gether, in the pitying presence of the 
Saviour, on the brink of the other world 
ourselves, before whose fluttering cur- 
tains we stood. | \ 

{tis not strange that such a ministry, | 
extending over a period of twenty years, 
touching you at the points of tenderest, 
highest and most sacred experience, tak- 
ing on the quality of interest that 
comes from communing together on the 
heights and depths of the soul, diffusing 
itself along the lines of high moral and 
civil influence through the community, 
ever watchful for the interests of the 
kingdom of God, and to point the public 
and private conscience to the source of 
moral help and wisdom, should produce 
great tenderness aud sacredness of feel- 
ing on both sides. Nor is it strange that 
the strength and depth of this interest 
could not be known till the thought of 
separation came. I have felt it as no 
words can express, during the slow and 
gradual discovery of the necessity of sep- 
aration; and as | have drawn near the 
actual chasm of separation, 1 have been 
compelled to frequently turn away eye 
and thought from it. I have loved my 
work. I have loved the place. I have 
loved you. Ihave had a people worthy 
of being loved, and that one could not 
help but love. I have watched your 
personal histories, and kept my thoughts 
on your spiritual heart-beats, as a mother 
watches the unfoiding of the character of 
her child, that she may know how to 
care for it and mould it. ‘*‘Who is 
weak, and I am not weak? who is made 
to stumble, and I turn not?’ No one 
else knows how the life of a pastor goes 
over, in his sympathy, longings and 
efforts, into the life of his people, not col- 
lectively, merely, but into each individ- 
ual, in his peculiar, personal trend. No 
one else takes the moral failure of those 
under his charge as a personal sorrow or 
impeachment as he does, except fathers 
and mothers, and some teachers. And 
when he sees his efforts have been ap- 
preciated and effective, how rewarding! 
How his heart leaps with gratitude! 
How finely, sacredly, warmly drawn he 
feels to those persons! 

And I have been aware of the return 
of this love. I have somehow felt your 
personal regard for me, a3 a warm atmos- 
phere which one has no need to hear or 
perceive blowing to feel its stimulating 
and tonic effects. I have_had your con- 
fidence. I have shared your generosity. 
When sick, I have been kindly relieved 
of duty; you have patiently borne the 
inconvenience and awaited my recovery. 
I have never asked a favor or indulgence 


have accepted my _ services, what- 
ever they were and such as they were, 
without annoying my peace about them. 
I do not believe a pastor ever had a more 


personally than you have been to me. 

The tenderness and sacredness of the re- 
lation, then, as a matter of personal feel- 
ing, has been, on both sides, all that 
could be desired. -And I am glad to 
add, as due to simple truth and justice, 
and affection as well, that what I have 
said of this mutual attachment applies 
also to one who has stood by me in all 
this ministry with heartiest sympathy 
and love and devotion to the work, not 
sparing or thinking of herself in her 
gentle, earnest, unambitious, untiring ser- 
vice of the Master, leading a life that 
has been sacredly and tenderly inter- 
twined with yours and mine, and cannot 
fail to remain fragrant among you. 

It is time to pass to another sugges- 
tion of the*text. It is this: The course 
of duty does~not always turn on the 
depth or tenderness of the mutual per- 
sonal feelings. In the case of the Apos- 
tle, this feeling was deep, even painful. 
‘*What mean ye,” he asks, ‘‘to weep 
and to break my heart?’ Both were 


distressed. But he felt it was his duty 


bination of inactivity and ruin. A par- 
ish may need, in like manner, to be 
shaken from its lethargic confidences. 
Permanency in religious methods and 
tone; and influences has its perils. Con- 
vulsions have their use. The tribes of 
the desert baked their bread by the open 
fire, often turning it to keep it from burn- 
ing or being spoiled. The prophet Hosea, 
referring to the effect of an unusual 
period of rest upon the people of Ephraim, 
in which they had lapsed into the idola- 
trous practices of the surrounding brother 
tribes, says: ‘‘Ephraim, he hath mixed 
himself among the people; Ephraim is a 
cake not turned.”’ (vii: 8.) In Zeph., Je- 
hovah is represented as saying: ‘‘I will 
search Jerusalem with candles, and pun- 
ish the men that ure settled on their lees.’’ 
(i: 12.) And Jeremiah says: ‘*Moab 
has been at edSe from his youth, and he 
hath settled on his lees, and hath not 
been emptied from vessel to vessel, neith- 
er hath he gone into captivity; therefore 
his taste remained in him and his scent 
is not changed.” (ixviii: 11.) : 
supreme thought, therefore, mzs 
turn on the cause we serve, noton tno” 
mutual personal feeling. When the 
good of the cause—the arousement of 
dormant energies, a deepened sense of 
individual responsibility, a fresh enthu- 
siasm to bear burdeas and make sacri- 
fices—requires, or seems to require, in 
the height of the highest convictions, a 
separation, personal feelings count for 
nothing in settling the issue, except to 
water the separation with tears and 
make it weighty with precious and 
tender memories and profitable regrets. 

There is a third suggestion: The need, 
when a separation is decided on, of car- 
rying the whole matter up into the pres- 
ence of God, accepting the situation, 
and entering heartily into the service of 
Christ under the new order of things. 
When the disciples of Cesarea failed to 
detain Paul, they made this beautiful rec- 
ord of submission and consecration possi- 
ble: ‘When he would not be persuaded, 
we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord 
be done.’’ 

That, I trust, dear friends, will be 
your spirit. You have had your differ- 
ent opinions and perplexities and troubles. 
about the wisdom or necessity of the 
separation; but now that it becomes a. 
fact, take it as a divine providence, and 
carry it and yourself and the work before 
you up into the presence of God, and 
then, with a hearty consecration say, 
**The willof God be done.’’ Make the 
best of the situation. Rally around the 
breach, Save the things that remain. 
Remember the cause is your cause in- 
dividually. It is on your hands individ- — 
ually. Say, therefore, individually: It 
must not be deserted or neglected. It 
is a time, not to give way to individual 
languishing and despair, but to rise to 
fresh loyalty and devotion to Christ. 
He is your master, and he remains with 
you. Nothing goes away but a fellow- 
workman, not the chief, not the work, 
not the duty. Accept, friends, sublime- 
ly the situation, and say, ‘‘The will of 


generous-minded people towards himself ythe Lord be done.”’ 


In carrying out this thought I wish to 
give a few parting couzsel. 
(Concluded on 8th page.) 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


= 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coz, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. | | 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress .of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smrru, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. K. M. Fox, North Temescal, 
Home Secretaries. . 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
‘*Woman’s Board of Missions’’ will be 
held on Wednesday, August 8th, at 2p. 
M., in the First Congregational church, 
Oakland. Ladies will please notice that 
this meeting is appointed on the second 
Wednesday of the month, instead of the 
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Rev. H. H. Rice, after which Dr. ‘ of immortals has been coming into them, enanting with God and with his people 


togo. The cause required it, and in- 
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‘busied herself in preparing the noon 
“meal. 
‘morning about the door in the shade of 
a big elm that stretched its protecting 
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Home Bircle, 


Hasty Words. 


‘Tf we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window pane 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 

Never trouble us again— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the prints of baby fingers 
Vex us then as they do now ?’’ 


It was a broiling day in July, one of 
those days when the whole world seemed 
to stagnate under the sweltering heat. 
The cattle had ceased grazing and had 
sought the friendly shade of the neigh- 
boring wood. Even the songs of the 
merry birds were hushed, and no sound 
broke the stillness save the shrill scream 
of the locust, that harbinger of extreme 
heat. The sun hung in the heavens like 
a great ball of fire. It seemed to Mrs. 
Lee to send its fiercest ray into the 
kitchen of the little New England farm- 
house where she was busily engaged with 
the thousand and one duties that every 
good housewife knows must be done. 

The Lees were not what is known 
among the sturdy farmers as ‘‘forehand- 
ed,’’ though there had been a time when 
they had owned a neat little cottage with 
a few acres of land attached. But a 
drought came, and the crops failed. Ag 
if to prove the truth of the old adage, 
‘*Misfortunes never come singly,” Mr. 
Lee fell ill, and there were the various ex- 
penses incident to a severe illness to be 
met. He believed thoronghly in the 
Bible command, ‘‘Owe no man any- 
thing,” so, on his recovery, the little 
home went to pay these debts. He 
had then taken his family, consisting of 
his wife and one child, a_bright-eyed 
little fellow named Robbie, about tour 
years old, to the town of C , nestled 
among New Hampshire’s hills. Here 
he rented a small farm, and worked early 
and late to provide a home for his loved 
ones. Mrs. Lee was a true wife in the 
best sense of the word, and had done 
everything that lay in her power to as- 
sist her husband. But into all our lives 
come days when things seem to work by 
the rule of contraries, when, as our 
grandmothers say, we get out of the 
wrong side of the bed, and thus see the 
wrong side of everything all day. 

Just such a day had come to Mrs. 
Lee. Never very strong, the intense 
heat of the present season had reduced 
her little stock of vitality very low. 
Then, in addition to her own work, she 
had taken the washing from the big house 
on the hill, thus overtasking the strength 
she did possess. In justice to her hus- 
band, let me say that she never com- 


_ plained, and he did not realize that she 


was overworking. If he had, he would 
have forbidden it, for he was a kind and 
tender husband, and his whole aim was 
to fulfill his vow to ‘‘love and cherish.’’ 
To-day, beside her other work, the large 
ironing must be done, and she sighed 
wearily as she brought out the heavy 
basket of nicely folded clothes, and. 
thought of the fine tucks and frills that 
would require so much time and labor to 
give the desired gloss and smoothness. 
But the clock striking the hour warned her 
to beat work, and very swifty the iron flew 
flew over the snow-white clothes. 
Eleven came and, with an exclamation 
of relief, she hung the last piece 
chothes-horse, then hastily 


Robbie had been playing all the 


arms over the little house; now, becom- 
ing tired, he turned toward the door. 
Climbing on the door-stone, he took hold 
of the clothes-horse to help himself into 
the room. The added weight of the 
child toppled it over and it fell through 
the door. The mother hearing the crash, 
hurried out. Her quick eye took all in 
at a glance—the broken horse, the soiled, 
crumpled clothes, the frightened child. 
It was too much, the strained nerves 
gave way, and never heeding the child’s 
imploring look, she caught him roughly 
by the shoulder and pushed him violent- 
ly from her, exclaiming sharply, ‘‘There, 
get out of my sight, will you!” Never 
will she forget the look he turned upon 
her, the sorrowful reproach in the tear- 
ful blue eyes and the pitiful quiver of 
the coral lips, but without a word he 
went away down the little yard. Her 
heart smote her and she half started to 
call him back; but the smell of the 
scorching dinner saluted her nostrils, and, 
quickly gathering up the clothes, she 
entered the house. 


Ever and anon, as she passed to and 
fro from the dining-room to the pantry, 
she glanced out of the open window for 
a sight of Robbie. He was nowhere to 
be seen, and a vague unrest took posses- 
sion of her. She tried to calm herself 
with the assurance that he had gone to 
the field where his father was at work, 
but all to no purpose, and when every- 
thing was ready she sounded the dinner- 
horn, then anxiously awaited her hus- 
band’s coming. At last she saw him, 
but Robbie was not with him. She met 
him at the door and breathlessly asked, 
here is Robbie ? ”’ 

‘**Here at the house with you, I sup- 
pose. I have not seen him,’’ came the 
answer she so much dreaded, yet ex- 
pected to hear. 

A terrible fear smote her. At the 
back of the house, which stood on a 
slight elevation, ran aclear, swift stream. 
Thither she hastened, urged on by an 
impulse she couid not resist. She 
paused a moment on the bank, summon- 
ing her courage—she looked, then with 
a shuddering cry, sank fainting to the 
ground ! 

What had she seen? Her baby boy, 
her one pride and joy, lying on the bot- 
tom of the river, the cruel waters flow- 
ing over him witha low gurgle that 
seemed like a demoniacal laugh. Mr. 
Lee came up just in time to see his wife 
fall. The terrible truth dawned upon 
him. Hurrying forwaid, he dashed into 
the water, brought out the lifeless body 


of his little son and bore it rapidly to; the 
house, while the men followed with the 
inanimate formof Mrs. Lee. By the 
time they reached there, she had _re- 
gained consciousness, and with a strength 
born of despair she strove to bring back 
life to the little form lying so cold and 
still. But, no, the little heart had 
ceased to beat, the blue eyes had closed 
forever, the merry prattle was hushed. 
W hat pen can portray the mother’s terri- 
ble anguish? If she had always spoken 
kindly! but those terrible words! He 
was, indeed, ‘‘gone out of her sight,’’ 
and no act of hers could bring him back. 
Other children came to gladden her 
heart, but it was years before the cloud 
lifted from her face, and the memory of 
those hasty words was never effaced 
from her heart. 

O ye mothers, ye who are weary and 
worn, who have little ones clinging to 
your skirts, be very careful lest there 
come a time when you shall sit in your 
empty houses, with aching heart and 
heavy lids, longing for the patter of lit- 
tle feet that shill never come again, and 
the sound of merry voices hushed forev- 
er.—[ Morning Star. 


Brains in Housekeeping. 


Another convenience at Aunt Jane’s is 
the two dustpans and the chamber-broum 
hung in the back entry upstairs. Yon 
know when one has been cutting out work 
in her room there will be litter, or when 
the boys are not careful to use the door- 
mat they will leave traces of mud on the 
carpet, and what a trouble it is to run 
down-stairs after dustpan. Aunt Jane 
said she never could afford to carry her 
one hundred and forty pounds of weight 
up and down stairs every time a room 
needed extra sweeping, when a new broom | 
cost thirty-five cents and a second dust- 
pan ten. While she was about it she 
would have a dust-bin too, and if you 
lift the cover of that large box in brown 
linen and red trimming in the corner of 
the passage up-stairs, you will find it is 
an old tin cracker-box, to receive sweep- 
ings from the bedrooms. They are all 
swept thuroughly once a week, of course, 
but between whiles all transient sweep- 
ings go into this box, which is emptied at 
convenience. Aunt Jane counts that 
this second broom and pan, which cost 
forty-five cents in all, have saved her 
going up and downstairs at least five 
times a week for the last five years, or 
thirteen hundred times, and allowing that 
interest on the first investment might 
make the price of her broom and things 
seventy-five cents, one cent fare saves 
her from going up and down seventeen 
times, and she considers it cheap. I 
know a tamily who went without a new 
dustpan ten years after they needed it, 
and made the old one do because they 
never felt they could afford to pay half a 
dollar—country price—just for a conven- 
ience. But the mistress said when she 
had to get a new one finally, and thought 
of all the backaches and vexations about 
sweeping up she might have saved by 
getting it before, she felt too big a fool to 
stay in the family. 

The boys’ bed stands in acorner of 
their room away from the windows, and 
inconvenient to reach for making. You 
know how unwholesome it is for any one 
who sleeps at the back of a bed in such 
a position where no fresh air reaches it. 
Yet how tiresome it is to pull the bed- 
stead out every night and push it out of 
the way in the morning, the room being» 
too small to allow its standing out. The 
casters are too small. ‘ret a Jarger size 
of broad wooden wheels, and you can 
push the bedstead back and forth easier 
than you can move a chair.. The boys 
can pull it out at night into the best air 
in the room and shove it back to give’ 
them room for dressing. You can move 
it about as you like to tuck in the clothes 
when making the bed and leave it out to 
air when no one is in the room; a touch 
will put itin piace any time, and the 
broad tires will not wear the carpet like 
small iron ones. It is a trifle to see that 
the furniture in a house has easy casters; 
but the difference in ease of moving and 
keeping it neat will surprise you. It’s 
the principle of having two tea-kettles 
over again that comforts are always 
cheap.—|[ Wide Awake. 


Conquered by Kinduess, 


One of Dr. Gutbrie’s admirers was an 
old Scotch judge, who contributed a 
large sum to build anew church. But 
when the Doctor left the established 
Church with the Free Church party, 
the judge was so much displeased that 
he ceased to call on him, and even re- 
fused to recognize him in the street. 

Twice the good Doctor lifted his hat 
on meeting, but the judge gave no sign of 
recognition. The Doctor said cheerily to 
himself, ‘‘One more lifting of the hat, my 
Lord, and thea we are quits.” 

One day, a woman called at Dr. Gu- 
thrie’s begging for a seat in his church. 
The Doctor said it was impossible to ob-— 
tain one; all were engaged, and more 
than a score of applicants were waiting 
fora vacancy. She pleaded hard, but 
he saw no way to help her. 

At length she mentioned that she was 
housekeeper to Judge ‘That 
changes the case,” said the doctor. ‘‘I 
would like to do him a favor for all his 
kindness tu me in past days. You shall 
have aseat in my own pew.” 

The woman left, after a profusion of 
thanks. The next morning there was a 
knock at the study door, and the judge 
entered. He came to thank the Doctor 
for the kindness to his housekeeper, af- 
ter his own shabby behavior, and to beg 
pardon for his foolish anger. The old 
friendship was .restored, and the judge 
seemed to have a higher esteem than ev- 
er before for the man who had conquered 
him with kindness .—| Selected. 


FarrH IN THE INVISIBLE.—‘{Thomas, 
because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed; blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” (John 


Several New England college presi- 
dents have been interviewed upon the 
subject treated by Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., in his address upon collegiate 
education, delivered before the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, practically endorses 
the new departure. He says: ‘‘The 
practical measure proposed by Mr. 
Adams namely, an option between 
Greek and modern languages in the ex- 
amination for admission to college—seems 
to me a judicious one. Indeed, I pro- 
posed it ten years ago to the academic 
council of Harvard University; but it 
then obtained the votes of only one-fourth 
of all the professors, those of the scientific 
avd medical schools included. I believe 
that the measure would advance true 


| scholarship in all departments of learning, 


and increase the influence of universi- 
ties.’’ President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, 
criticises some of Mr. Adams’s conclu- 
sions. He writes: ‘‘I have conversed 
with intelligent men of all professions on 
this subject, heard and considered all the 
objections, and been a constant and care- 
ful observer of the effects of the two 
styles of education contrasted by Mr. 
Adams; and my conclusion is that, for 
an education, broad, developing and ele- 
vating; an education that shall make a 
man thoroughly master of himself and all 
his faculties at their best; an education 
that shall fit him for the best mastery of 
any specific calling he may choose; an 
education that shall give him the highest 
and widest influence in whatever specific 
calling—there has yet been found no ade- 
quate substitute for the wise study of the 
two classic tongues. If Mr. Adams’s 
hard blows can tell effectively toward 
higher and better methods, we shall have 
reason to be grateful for the interest he 
awakens. But the study of science, or 
of French and German, cannot, in my 
judgment, confer the benefits derived 
from the wise use of the ancient classics. 
I believe that the opposition to the an- 
cient languages, which is no greater now 
than many years ago (if so great) is des- 
tined gradually to give way before cer- 
tain obvious facts.’’ President Robin- 
son, of Brown University, concedes that 
there is a certain amount of truth in what 
Mr. Adams has stated. ‘‘American ed- 
ucation,’’ said the President, ‘‘is ina 
great danger of being toorigid. It is 
not desirable to compel all young men to 
go over the same amount of Latin and 
Greek. It is largely a matter of taste 
and capacity, and J ‘have no doubt that 
a great deal of time is wasted in pursu- 
ing the study of Greek. Still, [ think 


For a thorough educatioe I think that a 
certain amount of Greek is necessary. 
I do not think Mr, Adams fully appreci- 
ates the benefit to be derived from the 


aad day when we entirely diseard it in 
our colleges.” Independent. 


An Anory Tree.—A singular species 
of acacia is growing at Virginia, Gor. 
which shows all the characteristics of a 
sensitive plant. It is about eight feet high, 
and growing rapidly. When the eun 
sets its leaves fold together, and the ends 
of the twigs coil up like a pigtail, and if 
the latter are handled there is evident un- 
easiness throughout the plant. Its high- 
est state of agitation was reached when 
the tree was removed from the pot in which 
it was matured into alargerone. To use 
the gardener’s expression, it became very 
mad. It had scarcely been placed in its 
new quarters before the leaves began to 
stand up in all directions, like the hair on 
the tail of an angry cat, and soon the 
whole plant was in a quiver. At the 
same time it gave a most sickening and 
pungent odor, resembling that ofa rattle- 
snake when teased. The smell so filled 
the house that it was necessary to open 
the doors and windows, and it was a full 
hour before the plant calmed down, and 
folded its leaves in peace. 


A farmer’s wife in Germany, making 
some cherry brandy, found the fruit un- 
sound, and threw the whole into the yard. 
Her ten geese ate them all, and became 
dead drunk. She had forgotten about 
the cherries, and when she found her 
geese all in the gutter she concluded they 
had been poisoned, anc would not be good 
‘for food, but she picked all their feathers 
off for the market. What was her sur- 
prise and sorrow to find the geese next 
morning as well as ever, but cold and 
shivering! Let us hope she and the geese 
both learned a lesson, that cherry or any 
other brandy is apt to take the feathers 
off the backs of geese and the clothes off 
the backs of people. 3 


The Ohio Wesleyan University, at 
Delaware, under the able management 
of President C. H. Payne, has taken a 
front rank among our Western Colleges. 
The system of co-education has proved 
a pronounced success, giving the young 
ladies at their lovely home at Monnett 
Hall the advantage of mixed classes 
with the privacy of the family circle. 
The University in all its departments has 
never been as ably conducted. The 
eraduating class of *83 numbered fifty- 
two, and the total enrollment in all de- 
partments of the Institution for the year, 
was 783; representing 80 counties of 
Ohio, and twenty-three States, and for- 
eign countries. 


When the late Rev. Samuel Johnson 
was preaching in quaint old Salem, many 
years ago, there was a certain member of 
the congregation, a portly retired whaler, 
who invariably slept calmly through the 
whole service. This at length awakened 
the ire of one of the good deacons, and 
one morning he located himself in the 
pew of the worthy captain, who, coming 
in himself a few moments later, promptly 
went tosleep. The deacon leaned over 
and shook his arm. ‘‘Come, come, 
wake up; don’t sleep in meetin’.’’ ‘‘Eh! 
what’s the trouble?” says the captain, 
‘faint Johnson in the pulpit?” ‘Yes, of 
course he is; why?” ‘‘Wa/al, then I 
guess things is goin’ on all right.’’ And 


xx: 29.) 


the captain calmly resumed his slumbers. 


that Mr. Adams has overstated the case. | 


study of this language; and it will be a} 


| 


A Song for the Worker. 


BY LILLIE E. BABR. 


How would it feel, I wonder, 
If the meadows near and far, 

Had never a buttercup 

And never a daisy star? 
Never a sweet, wild violet 

And never a primrose gay; 
Only the grasses needful 

For making the useful hay. 


If in the still green forest 
There wasn’t a wild song-bird; 
If robin and thrush and wren 
Nobody ever heard; 
If all was for simple use, 
Nothing for beauty or joy— 
Oh! how weary were life 
Without some pleasant alloy! 


But Nature teaches us ever 
A lesson that’s far more sweet. 
See how the crimson poppies 
Follow the golden wheat! 
Wheat for the bread of the world, 
Poppies for beauty alone; 
Wheat and poppies together 
In every age and zone. 


Always the morning-glories 
Cling to the cotton plant, 
While over the snowy harvest, 
Thrushes and blackbirds chant. 
The strength of the forest trees 
To the duties of life belong; 
But their cool, green palaces 
Are for the wild bird’s song, 


Take to thy heart the lesson, 
Man, with the downcast eyes! 
Many an innocent joy 
Bright in thy pathway lies. 
Still let thy daily labor 
Beauty and pleasure greet, 
Just as the idle poppy 
Brightens the fields of wheat. - =... 


Just as the morning-glories 
Climb up the cotton plant, 
Just as the birds when building 

Unto their labor chant, 
The stress of thy daily labor 
With beauty and love renew, 
Busily toil in the wheat field, 
But gather the poppies, too. 


A Wonderful Memory- 


Many literary men have had remarkable 
memories. Lord Macaulay was said nev- 
er to forget anything he had ever read. 
Dr. Addison Alexander, of Princeton, 
could repeat whole pages after a single 
reading, and Walter Scott had a similar 
power, judging from the following anec- 
dote: 

Sir Walter was blessed with a wonderful 
memory. On one occasion he was walk- 
ing with Hogg (the Ettrick Shepherd), 
when the latter said to him: 

‘*Do you remember that I once recited 
along poem of my own composition at 
your table?’’ 

“Q, yes, said Scott, I remember it 
distinctly.” | | 

‘‘How I wish,’’ said Hogg, ‘‘that I 
could recall it, for, very foolishly, I de- 
stroyed the only copy I had.” 

Sir Walter replied— 
‘‘Let us sit downupon this gran 
bank, and see how much of it we can call 

to mind.” 

So they seated themselves on a grassy 
slope; and Scott commenced the poem 
and repeated every line of it verbatim, 
though he had heard it but once, and 
that several years previous. Hogg was 
overcome with delight at being able to 
welcome home one of his long-lost poems. 
—(Selected. 


The late James T. Fields used to re- 
late, in the most graphic manner, the 
particulars of his first interview with the 
godlike Daniel. Mr. Fields was then a 
lad fresh from the country, serving as a 
junior clerk in the bookstore of which he 
afterward became the head. Being the 
junior clerk, he was dispatched upon the 
most difficult and hopeless errand which 
the business of the store afforded—name- 
ly, to collect a long-standing and ever- 
growing bill from Daniel Webster. Ev- 
ery one else in the store had tried—and 
failed. It was now the turn of the new 
hand. 

He went into Mr. Webster’s office, 
made his most graceful bow, and, hand- 
ing the bill, said in his politest tones: 

‘*The firm present their compliments to 
you, Mr. Webster, and beg to remind 
you that their account has been running 
for a good many years, and they would 
be extremely obliged to you if you would 
settle it this morning.”’ : 

‘‘Young man,” said Webster, ‘‘how 
can a man pay his bill who has no mon- 
Look here; see for yourself. ”’ 

Saying this, he opened his desk, and 
lo! there lay a heap of bank notes which 
he had received some time before and 
had totally forgotten. 

“[_ beg your pardon, young man, I 
have some money. I was not aware of 
it. Help yourself.’’ 

The young man counted out the mon- 
ey, signed the receipt, and went back to 
the store with the light of victory in his 
eyes. 


In case of sunstroke, the person should 
be placed in a sitting posture against a 
wall or tree, with plenty of air around 
him; ice water should be applied copious- 
ly to the head, and a dose of an ounce or 
more of Jamaica ginger given in half a 
tumbler of water. The oppression on the 
brain is relieved by the cold water, send- 
ing the blood from the head to the body, 
and the ginger, which is a stronger and 
quicker stimnlant than brandy, prevents 
anemia, or lack of blood, by stimulat- 
ing the vessels and sending fresh blood 
back to the brain. 


‘‘Yes, brethren,” said a preacher from 
his pulpit, ‘‘you are the passengers on a 
train speeding its straight and narrow 
way to glory, and [ am the conductor of 
that train, thank the Lord.’’ ‘*You run 
her first-class, I should say,” remarked a 
stranger looking over the congregation, 
‘‘from the number of sleepers you're 
hauling.’’ 


‘“Why did you take your boy away 
from my school ?” asked a teacher of an 
old negro. ‘Wall, I tell yer. I heard 
de white folks say dat de nigger was in 
need ob higher eddycation, an’ I sent 
my boy up on de hill.” —|Arkansaw 


- pottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right to 
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Salt Water Baths 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


FEVER and AGUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Acue and Fever, or Chills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
the directions are strictly followedandcarried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 

il] not require any aid tok _ep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
quire acathartic medicine, afterhaving takce: 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
nave DR.JOHN BULL'S private stamp on each 


manufacture and sell the —— JOHN J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
purchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. 
Manufacturer and Vender of 


SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 881 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Hopkins Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Principat. 


‘ Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Telegraphy taught. 
Send for Circular to 


p-se20-tf H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The next year of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary will begin August 30, 1883. 

All who intend to enter are desired to be 
prompt in their coming. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 

Oakland, Cal., May 25, 1883. p-dec6-tf 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
BENICIA, CAL. 


A Home ScHoout For Youna LADIEs. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 

Institution begins August 1, 1883. It will 

continue upon the original plan and with the 
same corps of teachers. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PZOF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 


ONDUCTED BY REV. 8S. S. HARMON 
/ and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 

The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is _ first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 26, 1883. 

For other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-J neT-tf 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
0S"Next Term Opens August Ist, 1883._2y 


MARY E. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, Aug.1 1883. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


OAKLAND SANITARIUM 


HOT.AND COLD 


And Steam Baths. 
Foot of Seventh St., West Oakland. 


Oper daily, from 6 a. M. to 8 P. M. 
D. STUART, Proprietor. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Hag removed to 


PHELAN’S BUILDINC, 


Rooms 30 and 32, 


jun6-3m 


Mills Seminary. | 


Seven Tickets..... .. 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


509 MONTGOMERY ST, 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 


people are always on the lookout for 
onest ways to increase their earn- 
ings. Those who do not improve 


WI their remain in poy- 


MARKET ST., - 


- SAN FRANCISCO OAL. 


erty. We offer a good chance to make money. We 
want many men, women, boys and girls to work for 
us right in their own localities. Any one can dothe 
work from the first start. The business can be 
made to pay well. Outfit furnished free. You can 
devote your whole time to the work, or only your 
spare moments. Full information and all that ig 
needed sent free. Address STINSON & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS fAND 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


Below Front, 
San Francisco. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patr->r. 
age than any similar institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Books 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ims 
parts such broad culture ag the times now de- 


‘mand for a high position in the Mercantile 


Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actnal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. | 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,’”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popularsystem. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antiselil Pian 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 


‘ (Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 
WANTED for our new reiigious 


AGEN T book, the greatest success of the 


year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to 
make money. ForsHEE& McMaxtn, Cincinnati, 
p-mch14-tf 


Sandy Beach Baths! 
WEST END, ALAMEDA, 


On South Pacific Coast Railroad, one block and 
a half west of Third Avenue Station. 


Baths (with suiis)................. .20 Cts 


Children, half price. 

The finest sand beach in Alameda, and com 
fortable, suuny dressing rooms with glass wil- 
dows. The favorite family place for surf bath- 
ing. Pleasant grounds for picnic parties. 4° 
liquors sold. Closed on Sunday. g Your patron- 
age solicited. 13jun- 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie E. Palmer 
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Children’s Garner 


Cayenne Pepper. 


A good many pranks had been played 
in Miss Benson’s school at one time and 
another, but that which astonished both 
teacher and scholars more than all others, 
was played on a certain afternoon in the 
last autumn. 

If Bert Sherman had not been the 
most roguish boy in school, perhaps he 
would not have been held to such strict 
account for what had been done. 

But the next morning at recess, Bert 
was summoned to the teacher’s desk. 

didn’t doit!’ he said in self-de- 
fence, before the teacher had time to ask 
a question. For he knew well enough 
what was coming. 

*‘Ton’t you know it is wicked to tell a 
lie?” asked Miss Benson, in a severe 
tone. 

‘‘Yes’m,’ answered Bert, looking 
down at his worn copper toes, and rat- 
tling marbles, slate-pencils and jack- 
knives in his pocket. 

am sorry,’ said Miss Benson, still 
more severely, yet with a suggestion of 
tears in her eye; ‘‘I had thought you were 
above a lie.” 

“T am!” said Bert, drawing himself up 
proudly and looking angrily at the teach- 
er. 

Miss Benson was puzzled; but as Bert 
dropped his head again, she continued 
sadly— 

“Tf Thad not faith in your truthful- 
ness—for this is the first time you have 
ever denied my accusations—and if it 
had not been for your mother, who works 
so hard to support you, I should have ex 
pelled you long ago. But this time there 
is no doubt about your guilt. You were 
the only one in the room just before the 
last session yesterday; you had begged 
for a holiday to go nutting and had _ been 
refused, and you did go, I hear, after 
you had succeeded in breaking up the 
school. I could forgive it all, if you had 
owned up honorably. But this deliber- 
ate untruth’’—_ 

“T didn’t tell a lie!’’ 
shouted. 

“This matter is getting worse and 
worse,” continued Miss Benson, quietly. 
‘To set the whole school sneezing with 
red pepper, so that the session had to be 
broken up, was bad enough. But to tell 

“T didn’t! I didn’t! I didn’t!’ said 
Bert, in fierce, quiet tones; he was too 
much excited to speak loud. 

His blue eyes flashed, his hands were 
clinched. He looked as it he would 
fight the accusation to the death. 

**T saw you come out of the room just 
before the bell rang,’’ said Miss Benson, 
in a voice of settled conviction. ‘There 
was no one else in the room. ‘Therefore, 
vou mnst have done it. Take your stand 
in the middle of the room, and when you 
go home this noon tell your mother you 
are dismissed from the school.’’ | 

“Tt will'break her heart!’’ said Bert, 
with a very white face. ‘‘An’ she means 
me to be a doctor! O Miss Benson, don’t 
turn me out of school!’ he pleaded. ‘‘I 
know I’ve been bad an’ have cut up ca- 
pers without end. I led them in barring 
you out, an’ I stopped the stove chimney 
so that the room filled with smoke; 
an’ J put the net over Tab’s face 
that day she flew wild about the room, 
an’ I made the picture of youon the 
board, an’ I put the cobbler’s wax on the 
seats, and I did every other prank you 
ever accused me of, but I didn’t tie up 
cayenne pepper in those rags an’ set ‘em 
smouldering all over the room, so_ that 
you an’ all us scholars would sneeze our- 
selves to death almost, an’ we’d have to 
have a holiday.” 

He paused for want of breath, but 
after a moment he went on. 

“I did go for nuts, but I didn’t do 
that trick to get off. I didn’t deny my 
tricks afore, an’ I wouldn’t this time’’— 

Miss Benson leaned back in her chair, 
and regarded the boy critically, though 
there was a twitching about her lips. 

‘You see, Bert,’’ she said, very 
quietly; ‘‘one bad boy will demoralize 
the whole school, and for the sake of 
others, you must go. I have been pa- 
tient with you, Bert. Have I not?” she 
asked. 

“Yes’m,”’ said Bert, with his eyes on 
the copper toes. 

‘‘And you understand that one boy 
can set a whole school wrong ?”’ 

‘““Yes’m.’” 

‘‘And you have been continually get- 
ting yourself and others into mischief ?”’ 

**Yes’m.” 

‘*You are one of my brightest boys,” 
Continued Miss Benson, ‘‘and I know 
that the boys who have most life, and 
who are, therefore, apt to get into most 
mischief, often turn out to be our best 
and most capable men. And so I have 
thought that you might some day be- 
come a successful man, if I could only be 
patient with you, and get you to behave. 
Do you understand ?”’ 

‘‘Yes’m,’’ said Bert, humbly. 

‘But I cannot have the whole school 
spoiled to save one boy. I had meant, 
if you owned up this time, to give you 
one more chance; but when you told a’’— 

didn’t,” said Bert. 

And then, much to Bert’s astonishment, 
— tear rolled down Miss Benson’s 
ace, 

Bert’s mouth and hands _ twitched 
nervously. He looked steadily down at 
his copper toes and bit his lip. 

“You understand, Bert?’’ said Miss 
Benson at last, when she had gained con- 
trol of her voice, ‘‘that it isn’t because I 
want you to go. I had hoped much for 
you. But I cannot have the others 
Spoiled and the discipline of the school 
broken. So take your place in the mid- 
dle of the room, and when you go 
home’’ — 

‘*Miss Benson,” said Bert, desperate- 
ly, 3g you ever know me to tell a lie ?”’ 

“‘Then why should you think 1 would 
tell one this time?” Bert had drawn 


Bert almost 


himself up proudly again. 


“The other times you knew you would | 
only be punished; but this time you 
knew you were at the end of your rope, 
and you remembered what I threatened 
last time.”’ 3 

**Miss Benson, believe me just this 
once. I didn’t set those rags burning, 
and I have not told a lie,” said Bert, 
solemnly. 

“IfI hadn’t seen you coming out of 
the empty school-room just before, and if 
I had not known that there was no one 
else in’’— 

‘‘There was, said Bert, and could 
have bitten his tongue out the next in- 


stant. 

Who ?” 

Bert looked’ at the copper toes again 
insilence. 

‘‘This morning,’ Miss Benson contin- 
ued, ‘*when I asked if any of the schol- 
ars knew about this matter, they all de- 
nied but you. How did that happen ?” 

‘‘Because some one else lied,” Bert 
said to himeelf, but he only answered: 

‘‘Miss Benson, I had nothing to do 
with it. I had just been in the room an 
instant to get my top out of my desk 
when you met me.” 

Miss Benson leaned back and looked 
steadily at the boy’s earnest face. Just 
then she glanced at her watch. Recess 
time was up. She rang the bell. 

‘*You may take your seat,’’ she said 
to Bert. | 

But Bert stood in the middle of the room. 
Miss Benson put her elbows on the desk 
and Jeaned her face in her hands. When 
she arose, after a few moments, and 
looked upon the assembled scholars, she 
was very pale. 7 

‘*Boys,’’ she said, ‘‘you remember 
that story in the Bible, about Christ 
raising the widow’s son ?”’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ cried a chorus of voices. 

**Why did he do that ?”’ 

**’?Cause he was her only son, an’ she 
was a widow, said one clear, steady 
voice. 

‘*’Cause she felt badly un’ he was 
sorry for her,’’ said another. 

‘*Do you know of any one in this 
room who is the only son of his mother 
and she is a widow ?” 

All eyes turned to Bert, who was look- 
ing sternly at them all, with blazing blue 
eyes set in a white face. 

‘**Yes’m,’’ they answered, with a little 
pity in their faces. 


er would feel a great deal worse to have 
her boy diegraced in all his future life 
than have him die ?”’ 

Only a few voices this 
time, and eager, questioning faces. 

**Did you ever know Bert to tell an 
untruth ?” 

‘*No'm!”’ cried every voice. 

‘*But it looks as if he did this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

**Yes’m!’’ ‘*‘No’m!” There was fair- 
ly a battle of voices. 

-**You remember [ said that I saw him 
coming out of the room, and that no one 
else was there ?”’ 

‘But nevertheless, Bert says he had 
nothing to do with the cayenne pepper 
yesterday, and, boys, I believe him. 
Now, for the sake of that widowed 
mother, I ask the real wrong-doer to ac- 
cuse himself and clear Bert.” 

There was a long silence. 

‘If any boy here knows anything 
about this, let>him speak.’’ 

Another silence. | 

Bert gave one quick, beseeching and 
compelling glance at Hal Howard, who 
was white and nervous. 

Miss Benson saw the glance. 

‘‘For the sake of Bert’s future life, 
for the sake of his mother,” she said, 
looking at Hal. 

Slowly, as if under a spell he could 
not resist, Hal rose to his feet. 

**You did it, Hal?” said the teacher, 
when she saw he could not speak. | 

Hal bowed his head. | 

‘*Now tell me about it before the 
whole school.” | 

‘‘]_]—-was behind the door when you 
came in the room, an’—an’—as you 
stood with your back to me and spoke 
to Bert, I slipped out an’ came in with 
the crowd.”’ | 

you know this, Bert ?’’ 

Yes 

‘*How ?” 

‘*T saw him slip out as I was going out 
with my top; an’ as soon as the sneezing 
began I knew who had done it.” 

‘*And you wouldn’t have told, even to 
save being expelled ?” 

‘‘No, ma’am,” he answered, holding 
up his head, proudly, 

Thére was a breathless silence as Miss 
Benson stepped from the platform and 
walked over to Bert. 

‘*Bert, I ask your forgiveness,” she 
said, ‘‘for ever doubting your word. You 
are an honorable boy.”’ | 


The tears rushed to Bert’s eyes. He 
grasped Miss Benson’s hand so tightly 
that he burt her. He made one vain ef- 
fort to speak, and then suddeniy broke 
away from them all and dashed out of 
the room. | 

They found him sobbing on the grass 
as if his heart would break, for secretly 
he had idolized Miss Benson, and her 
doubt of his word, and punishment for a 
thing he had not done, had hurt him 
more tnan anything else in his life. 

But that was the turning-poiut with 
Bert. | 

Years afterward, when he was an hon- 
ored man, he said, speaking of this: 


‘*T never saw till that day how I had 
been spoiling the whole school with my 
pranks, and that it wasn’t fair to the 
others to do so. And for the first time I 
understood how I might injure my repu- 
tation so that some time when wholly in- 
nocent I might have to suffer for a wron 
done by some one else.’’—[ Youth’s Com- 


panion. 


He who labors wholly for the benefit 
of others, and, asit were, forgets him- 
self, is far happier than the man who 
makes himself the sole object of all his 


affections and exertions. 


And can you imagine that that moth- 


_Joe’s Chill. 

Sometimes when Joe comes home 
from school he isa wild Indian, some- 
times he is a Rocky mountain grizzly, 
sometimes he is an honest miner. One 
night he bounded into the yard with a 
yell and rushed into the house more like 
a ‘“‘norther” than anything else. The 
doors tore open as though of themselves, 
but wouldn’t shut; the chair fell down, 
and one or two tables and baskets went 
over. His old sister said, ‘*O Joe!” 
and put her fingers in her ears, and the 
cat rap under the sofa. Only the baby 
liked it. 

“I’m on the debate! I’m on the de- 
bate! Which is more useful, the horse 
or the cow, that is the question we have 
got.to discuss, and we chose sides and I 
chose the horse. The horse! I reckon 
I did choose the horee! I’d give more for 
a pony to-day, if it wasn’t bigger than a 
rat, than 1 would for all the old cows 
this side of sunrise. I’m to find out all 
I can about horses, about shoeing them 
and what they do with their hair, and 
how many teeth they have, and every- 
thing like that,’’ said Joe. | 

‘*All kinds of horses? Saw-horses 
and clothes-horses and the horse ma- 
rine ?” asked Jim. 

Joe did not answer. He was already 
reading from Johnson’s cyclopedia: ‘“‘Its 
perception is quick, its memory retentive, 
and it is capable of much affection. It 
is surpassed in docility by no animal, 
except the dog and perhaps the elephant. 
Its flesh is often used for food.” 

After this Joe did not say much to his 
family, but was running after the black- 
smith and stable-men, or reading books 
on natural history. So at last came the 
evening for debate. Everybody was 
ready, father, mother, Jim and Susan 
and Cora, but where was Joe? 

‘Josey! Josey!’ called his mother. 
‘Come, where are you? We are all 
ready.” 

“Where is Joe? I haven’t seen him’’ 
said Susan. | 

**Probably he is off somewhere by him- 
self speaking over his piece,” answered 
the mother, fondly. Then his father 
called, and upon that Joe replied. ‘‘ Here 
I am,”’ said he, from behind the kitchen 
stove, where he sat curled up in a dreary 
looking bunch. ‘‘I don’t believe I can 
go; I don’t feel well; I feel like I’m going 
to have a chill.’’ | 

**O Joe!’ cried Cora, ‘‘when you’ve 
got your side all ready so _ beautiful. 
That is dreadful. Mayn’t1 say it for 
you? Can’tI, mother ?” 

Joe shivered and held his hands out 


| toward the fire, but did not answer. 


‘*Start along, children, you and moth- 
er, l’ll overtake you,’’ said the father. 
‘** Joe,” he continued when the door had 
closed after them, ‘‘] wouldn’t give up 
toit. WhenI was a boy there were no 
lyceums or debating clubs where I lived, 
and nothing to draw me out to speak. 
And now, when I am a man,I can’t do 
do it. Id give all the horses I have, 
and cows, too, if I’d learned to talk in 
public when I was young. Nobody 
minds it if a boy does break down and 


so easily when he isa man. Come, my 
son, put on your hat and go with me.”’ 
Joe turned rea and he turned white, 


well down over his eyes followed his 
father. At every step he thought he 
could not take another forward, but 
something seemed to be pulling him 
along. The school-house appeared also 
to be coming to meet him, and they 
were there before he had quite made up 
his mind to turn back. He entered the 
long, low hall, wishing it was nothing 
worse than being shot or hung that was 
before him. 

He was quite over his chill now, or 
else the fever had set in, and his heart 
heat so hard he wondered the next boy 
didn’t hear it and looked around. But 
still everything went right on. The 
three who were to decide the question 
were chosen, and seated on the platform 
beside the president, and the debate 
opened. ‘Then Joe’s turncame. As he 
walked forward the boards of the floor 
appeared torise before him, so he was not 
sure where he should step, and immedi- 
ately the room seemed full of eyes. They 
were all friendly eyes, however, and 
what if Joe did forget all the fine turns 
he had made beforehand? And what if 
his sentences did get so tangled that he 
had to stop suddenly and begin over 
again. Everybody smiled on instead of 
at him, and applauded when he had _fin- 
ished, just as though he had done as 
well as he meant to. “They all took it 
as a matter of course, that ina few days 
he had almost forgotten his little blun- 
ders and mortifications, and when the 
next debate came off was not half so 
frightened. 

Some of our most popular lecturers 
have said that they never face an au- 
dience without a feeling of dread. So it 
is not strangé if Joe has not yet thrown 
off all shyness about speaking. But he 


7 decided to let him study law. 
‘*For I’d like a business that will give 
me a chance to spout,” says Joe.— 
[Frances Lee, in Congregationalist. 


L. C. Tallmadge, of Chicago, in send- 
ing his check for $250 to the Board of 
Church Extension, to aid in building a 
frontier church, says: | | 

‘*Please consider this a gift from Mrs. 
Tallmadge (daughter of Dr. T. M. Ed- 
dy). You well know the great interest 
which Dr. Eddy always took in the 
work of Church Extension, as well as in 
all agencies for the extension and build- 
ing up of Christ’s kingdom. The scores 
of churches throughout the West dedi- 
cated by him while editor of the North- 
western Christian Advocate attest his 
zeal and abundant labors in this direc- 
tion.” 

At this moment the Board could most 
profitably use one hundred such gifts. 
Obey the dying injunction of Dr. Eddy, 


and ‘‘Fling down your gold at Jesus’ 
feet.’’ 


stammer some; but he can never begin | 


but he put on his hat, and, pulling it well | 


doesn’t give up to it, and his father has— 


One day I saw some of the children 
playing at ‘‘breaking horses.’’ One ju- 
venile demon was leading a band of four 
or five others in the pursuit of a big, 
bristling boar. Lasso in hand, the little 
fellow watched bis chance, and, twirling 
the flexible cord once or twice rapidly in 
the air, sent it like lightning toward® the 
head of the boar. The latter made a 
desperate dash only to run his snout and 
forefoot into the coil, which, held by the 
combined efforts of all, quickly precipitat- 
ed him in a succession of entangling 
somersaults into the shallow river. In 
an instant another lasso was dexterously 
thrown over his hind feet, and his cap- 
tors, heedless of mud and water, wild 
with vociferous glee, bestraddled him 
and held him down. The leader tore off 
one of the legs of his cotton trousers, 
and with this he bandaged the eyes of 
the squealing animal, wrapping another 
piece tightly around his snout so as to 
smother his cries. Thus equipped the 
hog was set at liberty. Two of the little 
wretches jumped astride him, while the 
others prodded him behind and at the 
sides. Thus goaded, the poor beast ran 
uncertainly in all directions, into corrals, 
over logs, headlong into deep holes, pre- 
cipitating his adventursome riders; not, 
however, to their discomforture, for they 
would immediately scamper up, drive, 
push, lead or haul him out and mount 
him again. The last I saw of them was 
toward evening; they were ruefully re- 
garding the dead carcass of their novel 
horse. —[ Frank H. Cushing. 


Mother’s Heart. 


The Rev. George Martin, of Upper 
Norwood, told a good story the other 
Sunday morning, to the following effect: 
A little boy, having heard . of the love of 
the Lord Jesus, told his sister that he 
should like to make Jesus a present— 
something that Jesus really wanted. His 
sister said there was one thing Jesus did 
want above everything else. ‘‘He wants 
your heart,” she said, Thinking serious- 
ly for a moment, as if the little fellow 
knew that to give Jesus his heart would 
make it needful for him to give up some- 
thing he did not wish to part with, a 
bright thought, at length, struck him. 
Said he, ‘“‘If mother will give him her 
heart, I’ll give him mine.”  ‘‘Mother!’’ 
answered the girl, ‘‘why mother gave 
her heart to Jesus long, long ago; every- 
body knows that!’’ Does any mother’s 
eye rest on these lines? And can your 
elder children thus triumphantly speak 
of your love to the Saviour ? 


A philosophical son of Erin was over- 
heard remarking to a friend, ‘‘Have a 
good time while you live, for you're a 
long while dead.’’ 


‘*Well, Grimes,’’ queried a friend of 
the queer old fellow, ‘‘do you really be- 
lieve the Bible is true?” ‘‘Oh, mercy, 

es. 1 shouldn’t dare to disbelieve it, 
whether I believed it or not.” 


‘‘When are. you going to make me 
that pair of new boots [ ordered ?’’ asked 
Gus De Smith of his shoemaker. ‘‘When 
you pay for the last pair I made for you.”’ 
‘¢Whew! I can’t wait so long as that!’’ 


A three-year-old boy in Orange, N.J., 
when his grandfather said grace at din- 
ner, the other day, remarked in a patron- 
izing aside to the company who hap- 
pened to be present, ‘“That’s grandpa’s 
little prayer.”’ | 

riference, is’t?’’ exclaimed the girl 
at the intelligence office, when asked by 
the lady in search of help for a recom- 
mendation; ‘“‘an’ why should 1 give yea 
riference ? It is meself that’s got to live 
wid ye, and not ye wid me.” 


‘Is anybody waiting on you?” saida 
polite dry-goods clerk to a young lady 
from the country -who had just entered 
the store. ‘‘Yes, sir,” replied the blush- 
ing damsel. ‘‘That’s my fellow outside. 
He wouldn’t come in the store.”’ 


_ The other morning a little boy who 
was eating shad for breakfast became 
very much exasperated at the annoyance 
the bones caused him, when he shouted 
out, ‘‘Mamma, why don’t somebody 
make shads without splinters in ’em ?”’ 


— 


— 


_ A Tovucuine Inorwent. --A little news- 
boy, wnile attempting to jump from a city 
car the other afternoon, fell beneath the 
car, and was fearfully mangled. As soon 
as the child could speak, hecalled piteous- 
ly for his mother, and a messenger was 
at once sent to bring her to him. When 
the bereaved woman arrived, she hung 
over the dying boy in an agony of grief. 
‘*Mother,” whispered he, with a painful 
effort, ‘‘I sold four newspapers, and the 
money isin my pocket,’’ With the hand 
of death upon his brow, the last thought 
of the suffering child was for the poor, 
hard-working mother, whose burdens he 
was striving to lighten when he lost his 

A Boy’s Farrx.—One day a poor little 
orphan boy of six or eight years begged a 
lady to allow him to carry away the snow 
from her steps. ‘‘Do you get much to 
do, my little boy?’’ said the lady. ‘‘Some- 
times I do,’’ said the boy; ‘‘but often I 
get very little.” ‘‘And are you never 
afraid that you will not get enough te live 
on?” The boy looked perplexed and 
said: ‘‘Don’t you think God will take 
care of a boy if he puts his trust in him 
and does the best he can?” 


PatiENCcE.—Patience makes the soul 
of one mind with God, and sweetens all 
the ills of life. It casts the light of heaven 
upon them, and transforms them into good. 
It makes the bitter waters sweet, the bar- 
ren and dry land fruitful. Desolation it 
makes loveliness with God; parching 
of sickness to be the fire of his love; weak- 
ness to be his. strength; wounds to be 
health; emptiness of all things to have 
all things from him; poverty to be true 
riches; his deserved punishment to be his 


rainbow of merey; death to be his life.— 
Dr Pusey. 


Sport among Zuni Children. | 


27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90 


Beatty's EETHOVEN Organ contains 10 full sets 
Gaerne ongue R 2? STOPS, Walnut or Ebonized 
, 5Octaves, Metal ht I 
rings, Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, H 
movin 


WA NOVE 

ORMOUS SUCCESS.. Sales over 1000 a month 
demand increasing. (# Factory and 
by 320 Edison’s Electric Lights at NIGHT to fill orders 


Price, Boxed, Delivered on board 
Gare Stool, Book, baa only $90 


St. Ferries, 8.30 a. m. or 1 p. m. 
.85). Leave Washington at 1 or 


$50 up. Pianofortes $125 to $1600, 
free. Addicss or call upon 


DANIEL FP, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 
tc-tf 


Congregational Directory. 


HOME MISSIONARY S0O- 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Sec.—-Rev. W. M. Barrows, Treas.—Rev. 
‘Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. — 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade. St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K- McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 
_ Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 


Hay Rope, 
Whale Line, Etc. 
Tusss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


tes Faorory at THE PoTRERO. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and} Retail 
Dealers in 


GRAIN 
AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANorsoo. 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 
«IRE AND MARINE, 
Office, 405 California Street, San Franciscoc 
NOTICE! 
San Francisco, November 1, 1882. 
The business known as CALIFORNIA SILK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY has been this 
day transferred to BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 
SILK AGENCY, and will hereafter be conducted 
by MESSRS. CARLSON & CURRIER; R. R. 
ATES, Selling Agent. 
We cordially recommend our successors to 
all our former patrons. 


CALIFORNIA SILK MANUF’G CO., 
HENRY M. HALE, Secretary. 


Referring to the above, ,we have the honor to 
state that the favorite brands of the [two Com- 
panies will be maintained and MANUFAC- 
TURED ON THIS COAST. We intend to 
make our Silk THE SILK in this market, and 
respectfully solicit the patronage of allSDealers 
and,Customers. | 

Office and Salesroom will§be,585 Market 


street. CARLSON & CURRIER. 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Paotric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers ‘‘ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Rubber 


Carden Elose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 


THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Carry a Complete Stock of 


Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


gaisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed 
mar29 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market street, S. F., 


Sole Agent for the Paci ¢ 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—-AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER, 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse” 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W. J. DINGEE GRANT I. TAGGART. 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Azents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 
J.0.Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 

Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. : 

San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 22 
Montgomery street. 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 505 Clay Street, - 8. W. cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any |Style, 
15mar-lyr 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
"ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401, MAREET{ST., S. F. 
fa0G” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
lOct8-tf 
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| after one year’s use you are not satisfied return Organ and Iwill , 
ptly refund the money with interest, nothing can be fairer 
Come and examine the instrument. Leave N. Y. Cit 7 
Gare, excursion on 2 
30 p.m, arriving in N. Y. at 3.50 or 9 p. m. same or « | 
routes from Chicago, Richmond, Phila,, Boston, see 
“Beatty’s Excursion Route Circular,”’) $5allowed to pay - 
expenses if you buy; come anyway, you are welcome, 7 | 
Free Coach with polite attendants meets all train 
$30, $40, 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avaust 1, 1883, 


acitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wednesday, August 1, 1883. 


TaxeE Notice—Liseran Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, sh ll receive four copies of THE Pa- 
ciFic for one year. THE PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours wel: 


This year it fell to the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams to make the usual <s- 
sault upon the study of Greek and atin, 
and the ancient classics. He seems to 
have executed his mission well, and 
Pres. Eliot joins him. But what of it? 
When we were young we used to talk 
about ‘‘stoning Gibraltar with a potato 
pop-gun.” These annual onslaughts are 
about as effective. Of course, there are 
scores and hundreds of young men who 
have no need to study the languages of 
the past, for any practical use they can 
make of them. But to become learned, 
to have a good breadth of culture, to 
find the finest literary impulses, and the 
best scientific preparation, we must go 
back of modern times. Mr. Adams 
would laugh at himself if he had never 
studied anything but what he now com- 
mends as sufficient. 


It seems to us that the troubles of the 
American Christians arise, in part, out of 
their want of information on church pol- 
ity. They do not seem to understand 
independency, as in England; or Con- 
gregationalism, asin America; or how 
there can be a denomination which is not 
a sect or a ‘‘church,” in the consolidated 
or geographical sense. It is our thought 
that the missionary churches should be 


Congregaticnal, and that the missionaries. 


should join the churches to which they 
minister, and should have no more “‘pow- 
er” than their position, character, and so 
on, may give them as above the other 
members. It is better to trust than dis- 
trust the ability of the converted people 
to manage their church affairs. Mis- 
takes they may make, but nothing ed- 
ucates, stimulates and develops Chris- 
tians like placing on them the full re- 
sponsibilities of Congregational Chris- 
tians, in fellowship with like Christians 
all over the world. 


Doesn’t it seem rather antiquated in 
in Dr. Newman Hall to be discussing, as 
in the New York Independent, the 
‘‘new system,’ as ‘‘scriptural” or other- 
wise; as if that were the way to dispose 
of a question of mere Christian expedi- 
ency or convenience, about which the 
Scriptures could yield only some remote 
infereuce ? Why can we not learn not 
to multiply cases of conscience, but rath- 
er to make them as few as possible, and 
then to insist on them stoutly? Why 
not throw out the “‘pew”’ question, and 
the instrumental music question and 
other like questions, as simply#extra- 
scriptural, aud to be settled in the light 
of good sense and the consent of Chris- 
tian charity. 


It is reported that James Carey who 
gave information which led to the convic- 
tion of the murderers of Lord Cavenish, 
and Mr. Burke in Dublin, was him- 
self murdered at or near Port Eliza- 
beth, South Africa, last Monday, by one 
O’Donnell, who had followed him from 
London, in order to assassinate him. The 
British Government had taken special 
und expensive measures to protect Carey, 
but the gang of murderers whose ranks he 
had broken would not suffer him to es- 
cape. He served the cause of justice 
and the best interests of his own people 
at the expense of his life. He may have 
turned informer because he coveted the 
large rewards offered. We know noth- 
ing of the man or his motives. He was 
one of them; if he broke his oath to a set 
of cut throats, he did what such scoun- 
drels are coustantly doing—what the offi- 
cers of the law greatly depend upon to pre- 
vent crime or to detect it. And now an- 
other murderer will hang for a crime that 
strikes tcrror to thousands, but which 
will not fill the ranks of his confederates 
under the idea that having made an ex- 
ample of this informer, they will now be 
safe from detection. They are sure to 
be found out. Away from such cruel 
murderers! They are a curse to Ireland 
and to mankind. 


—— 


Last Saturday evening, on the Island 
of Ischia, near Naples, Italy, occurred an 
earthquake, which resulted, it is reported, 
in the death of between four and _ five 
thousand persons. The play at the the- 
ater that night was a burlesque, which 
opened with a scene representing an 
earthquake. low quickly the terrible 
reality followed! How poorly can we 
imagine the scene—the rumbling and 
rocking and opening of the earth, falling 
timbers, the shricks and «groans of the 
wounded and dving, and on every side 
darkness and death. Just before they 
had made sport of an earthquake, and 
laughed at the thought of any great 
calamity—as so many are constanily 
doing in somtay other places—but the 
blow came as suddenly as_to Sodom and 
to many another place An these passing 


years. ‘‘Think ye that they were sin- 
ners above all men that dwell in Jerusa- 
lem? I tell you, nay, but except ye re- 
pent ye ehall all likewise perish. 


There is no virtue that can take the 
place of constancy, or make amends for 
it; because it is so easy to be constant 
(as it would seem) that no one can al- 
lege any good reason for the lack of it. 
And still, in the best sense, it is a rare 
virtue. We justly complain of those 
who assume important relations, if they 
show that they are heartless, care little 
whether their vows are kept or not, and 
keep them in an indifferent manner. 
Length tells. Constancy cannot be 
short. If abides and lasts, and lasts 
without essential change. Alter it, and 
it becomes something else. Tastes may 
vary. Opinions may change. Attain- 
/ments may grow. Acquisitions may in- 
crease. All that is factitious may re- 
move. All that is circumstantial may 
disappear; but the heart is made for con- 
stancy. It wants an object worthy, and 
wants it forever. Variety may be good 
in food and dress, toil and travel, study 
and pursuit; but in the true heart there 
is no desire for, no room for, any like 
variations, 


— 


‘*The Present Claims of the Clerical 
Profession on Christian Young Men”’ is 


New Englander. One brief paragraph 
we quote: ‘‘The look of things is that 
the man of God thoroughly furnished has 
before him a grander work of evangelism 
than has opened before since the days of 
the apostles. The Son of Man is coming, 
as it were, to anewenthronement. His 
voice is heard more distinctly, and his 
personal glory appears iu the confusions 
around.” The phrase ‘‘thoroughly fur- 
nished’’ is one to be.dwelt on. There is 
a great and growing dearth, not of min- 
isters, but of ‘‘thoroughly furnished’’ 
ministers. Most of the unemployed 
ministers, well and willing to work, 
lack some sort of furnishing—who can 
tell what the lack is? 


The Boston Journal of Chemistry 
says: ‘‘It is probable that the great ma- 
jority of our readers have never seen the 
metal, aluminum. It is nearly as white as 
silver, and susceptible of a high polish, 
but articles made of it are usually finished 
with a ‘‘dead” surface. It is malleable 
and ductile to a high degree. It does 
not oxidize, or ‘‘rust,” at ordinary tem- 
peratures, andis not readily acted upon 
by sulphur or most of the acids. Its most 
remarkable property is its extreme light- 
ness. Its specific gravity is only about 
2.5, or about one-fourth that of' silver. 
This fact, together with its beauty, lus- 
ter, unalterability in the air, non-poison- 
ous nature and ease of working, will in- 
sure ita high place among the useful 
metals as soon as it becomes reasonably 
cheap. And the problem for chemists 
and metallurgists is to find some ready 
and economical means of releasing it 
from its base imprisonment in common 
clay, and make it, as it was meant to 
be, a thing of beauty and utility in our 
everyday life.’’ 

Now, this is our metal, about which 


we discoursed, prospectively, almost 
twenty years ago, when we were indi- 


cating of what material the houses of the 
future might be constructed, not to say 
the meeting houses. Instead of burn- 
ing clay into brick, extract the ‘‘met- 
al” of the same clay, and build with 
that. If we only knew the secret, and 
could bring the metal forth in blocks as 
cheaply as we get the rough and dusty 
brick, what homes we would have, anp 
what churches and whai beautiful struct- 
ures for art and civilization! 


- 


W hat is it that makes aman a ‘“‘dead- 
beat’? ‘This term was applied the other 
day, to a person whom we know. Well, 
that person never pays his little bills 
due grocer, butcher, baker and _ trades- 
men, when he can avoid it. He borrows 
wherever he can. He owns nothing in 
his own name. He works spasmodical- 
ly. He wants a little pay in advance 
when on a job. Is sure never to work 
beyond time, and generally makes his 
days into fragments, so that the fractions 
break in his favor. Promises to be on 
hand to-morrow, and does not come for a 
week, if he comes at all, In general he 
talks big and acts small. We are glad 
that such persons are rarely found in our 
churches. 


There are those who have brain, bal- 
ance, poise and steadiness from their 


-yery childhood, and others who come in- 


to character only when under the _pres- 
sure of some great responsibility. The 
former are the ‘‘little men” of our acquaint- 
ance, and the latter are the bulking fel-— 
lows who have in them only the ‘‘mak- 
ing’’ of men; and it is common in litera- 
ture to sneer at the one class, ‘‘as mothers’ 
best boys’’ and compliment the other, as 
lacking only development. © It is assumed 
that the former never turn out to be 
much, while the latter are likely to be- 
come the greaf men of the future. Now, 
schvol-teachers, professors, and other 
competent observers, know better than 
this. They know that the popular pre- 


judice is merely a prejudice. They 


the title of a good article in the July 


— that there is a profound truth in 
the utterance; ‘‘The boy is father of the 
man.’’ Parents cannot begin too 
soon nor try too hard to make 


men of their boys, by making them 
in their earliest years.” 


Congregational Association of Oregon 
and Washington. 


This Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Walla Walla, July 12-16. About 
thirty-five ministers, delegates, cor- 
responding members and visitors from 
abroad were present, representing twenty 
out of thirty-four churches connected 
with the body. It was held in Eastern 
Washington to favor churches in that re- 
gion, and the distance and expense of 
the trip prevented many from the west 
side who are usually present from going. 

President Anderson, of Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, was chosen Moder- 
ator, Rev. M. Eells, Clerk, and Dea- 
con G. H. Himes, Assistant Clerk. 

Rev. T. W. Walters and Rev. F. V. 
Hoyt were received as new members of 
the body, together with the church at 
Cloverdale, Lane Co., Oregon. Five 
other new churches have been organized 
during the year within our bounds, and 
it was voted to receive them, provided 
they assent to our Constitution and by- 


laws, and furnish their statistics to the 


Registrar, namely, at Stayton, Alkali and 
Blalocks in Oregon, and two German 
ones at Walla Walla and Ritzville, in 
Washington. 

President Anderson read an essay on 
‘‘Higher Education, and Whitman Ool- 
lege.”’ Some discussion arose in regard 
to Congregational colleges, and the pa- 
per was referred to a committee which 
afterwards reported, endorsing the idea 
expressed that the Christian college is 
the only institution fitted to finish and 
supplement the education supplied by 
the State; that there is no conflict be- 
tween the Christian college and 
State institutions, since the latter do not 
arrogate to themselves the right to mon- 
opolize the entire educational work; that 
the friends of the Christian college have 
been, and will be, the best friends of the 
common school, and_ especially en- 
dorsing Whitman College as a Chris- 
tian institution, but not a _ sectarian 
one, whose work is to advocate the prin- 
ciples of Democratic Republican liberty 
in Church and State, which have ever 
been advocated by sons and daughters of 
the pilgrims; acknowledging it as our 
own child, and recommending it to the 
support of all citizens and the prayers of 
all Christians as an ‘institution bearing 
the Martyr’s name and teaching the Mar- 
tyr’s principles. This report was adopt- 
ed. President Anderson gave quite a 
history of the institution with its future 
prospecce, but as it is expected that this 
paper will be furnished to Tue Pactric in 
full, nothing more will now be said. 

‘*How to Reach Non-church-goers” was 
opened by Rev. D. B. Gray, who was 
followed by half a dozen others. The 
principle points drawn out were that they 
were not to be reached with the prime 
object of gaining their money or for any 
other purpose except to save their souls. 
That this was to be done by having a 
hearty sympathy with men as sinners, by 
a tireless work for their salvation; by 
preaching, by inducing the members to 
work, by having a spiritual life within; 
in fact, to have a live church of pastor 
and people filled with the Holy Ghost. 

The subject of Temperance was opened 
by Mr. E. W. Allen, of Portland. This 
is a live subject now in this region, be- 
cause the question of high or low. license 
has been brought to the polls at Portland 
and Walla Walla; has been widely dis- 
cussed by the Oregonian and other news- 
papers, and because Miss Willard and 
Miss Gordon are now in the region at 
work. 

About fifteen speakers took part in 
the discussion that followed on various 
phases of the subject, which were how 
much Christians were to blame for the 
failure of high license to carry in the gec- 
ond ward in Portland and also in Walla 
Walla, how much we believed in a pro- 
hibitory law, even if it does not prohibit, 
aud how much we could work for high 
license. There was no opposition to ab- 
solute prohibition, but in case this could 
not be obtained, whilea few could hardly 
obtain thei own consent to even a high 
license, or any license of so wicked a 
traffic, most were ready to work for it be- 
cause it was believed to be a stepping- 
stone to something better, because saluon- 
keepers do not, as a general thing, favor 
it, because it makes the saloon-keepers 
pay a part of the cost they bring about, 
and because half a loaf is better than no 
loaf at all. The word ‘‘restriction’’ was 
suggested as a better one than ‘‘license.”’ 
Some resolutions were reported by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, but 
after considerable discussion they were 
referred back again to the committee for 
change. 

The following resolutions. were offered 
and adopted. Pending their adoption, 
Miss Frances E. Willard addressed the 
Association on the subject. On Sabbath 


same subject. 


THE WHISKY AND BEER TRAFFIC INDICT- 
MENT. 


In view of the increasing traffic in in- 
toxicating drinks, including wine and 
beer, amounting, as statistics show, in 
the United States, to the enormous sum 
of $700,000,000 to $800,000,000 over 
the counter; and in view of the off- 
cail statement that more than two-thirds 
of the crime, suffering, poverty, distress, 
losses, damage to business, vices and 
premature deaths which occar, especially 
in our cities, are due directly or indirect- 
ly to intoxicating drinks; and, moreover, 
in view of the fact that those engaged in 


this traffic resist legal restriction, strive 


to defeat its taxation, defy laws made to 
protect society from its ravages, espe- 
cially on the Sabbath, and use every 
means to increase their ruinous trade 
day and night, every week and month in 


the year, in the most public places, _ ply- 


afternoon she spoke to the children on the | 


ing their arts to tempt young and old, on 
street corners, and whenever people gath- 
er for business, recreation or public duty, 
or mental or moral instruction; and, fur- 
thermore, in view of the fact that Con- 
gress has, for many years, been compel- 


reservations; that it was formerly prohi- 
bited with slaves; that nearly all States 
and Territeries prohibit it with minors; 
that in order to protect the elective fran- 
chise, many States now prohibit it on 
celetion days; that it is prohibited in the 
quarters of the Army and Navy of the 
United States ;that it has been prohibit- 
ed inthe merchant marine and in the 
whaling fleet of the nation; that it has 
been prohibited on great lines of interior 
commerce, notably steamers on our rivers 
sounds, gulfs, bays, lakes, inter-State and 
transcontinental railroads; that it is pro- 
hibited in and abot private corporations, 
to protect business interests; that it is 
prohibited in founding villages, as an 
economic police measure; that it is pro- 
hibited by contractors on railroad con- 
stroction, by builders and other artisans 
in refusing to employ men who use such 
beverages; that it is prohibited in the 
churches; that it has been prohibited in 
two sovereign States, viz., Maine and 

ermont; and, finally, that prohibition is 
the watchword of increasing numbers of 
temperance men and women of all organ- 
izations, and the signal of the final con- 
flict with the traffic, if restrictive meas- 
ures fail; therefore, 

Resolved, That this general associa- 
tion of Congregational churches of Ore- 
gon and Washington do hereby reaffirm 
its oft-repeated convictions for the last 
thirty-five years of the absolute necessity 
of prohibiting the trafficin intoxicating 
beverages to protect society from its 
evils. 

Resolved, That we hereby renew our 
pledge to use all fair means to attain 
this‘end in our several homes, churches 
and communities, and that we will con- 
tinue to pray God for its ultimate and 
speedy success. | 

Resolved, That we would recom- 
mend our churches to give their earnest 
support to our law makers in the enforce- 
ment of our present restrictive laws, and 
urge all temperance advocates who are 
voters to make it a matter of conscience 
to exercise the right of suffrage in all 
cases where this infamous traffic is the 
subject of controversy. 

Resolved, That as an expression of 
thefviews of this Association, we regard 
with alarm the growing practice of using 
tobacco and opium as tending towards 
the habit of intemperance, and earnestly 
-entreat our churches to use their influ- 
ence to prevent their use, especially 
among the young. | 

Resolved, That we hail with pleasure 
the efforts now being made by the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union in 
our State and Territory, and urge upon 
every church composing this Association 
the necessity of fully co-vperating in this 
work, and that we extend our sincere 
thanks to Miss Frances E. Willard and 
Miss Anna Gordon, now present in our 
midst, and their co-workers, for the ear- 
nestness and ability with which they have 
presented this important work to our peo- 

le. 

y The following items were gathered 
from the reports of the churches. White 
Salmon has received a bell of three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds from friends in the 
East, most of which came from a mother 
in Israel nearly eighty years old; Walla 
Walla has repaired ,its church at a cost 
of three or four hundred dollars; Cheney 
has organized a band of Christian En- 
deavor, which is working well, and has 
furnished its church building. Dayton 
has bought a church at the cost of 
three thousand dollars, and Dr. Eells 
has given it a bell, but its deacon, Wm. 
Matzger has died. Athnum has secured 
two lots and nine or ten hundred dollars 
forachurch. Yakima City has furnished 
her church at acost of nearly nineteen 
hundred dollars; Mount Zion has built 
one; Colfax has bought a parsonage 
and raised over four hundred dollars to 
enlarge it; Ritzville has secured lots 
for a church; Portland has raised about 
five hundred dollars for church furniture 
and nineteen hundred for an organ, 
which has been ordered; by renting her 
pew she has increased her income trom 
eighteen hundred to thirty-six hundred 
dollars; Cloverdale has lost its deacon, 
J. W. Fitch, by death; East Portland 
has received from Deacon Adams a bell, 
at acost of five hundred dollars; The 
Dalles reports the largest Congregation- 
al Sabbath-school in the northwest and 
the most members received on profession 
of faith—in fact, more than all the rest 
of the churches in Oregon. 

The following churches have lost pas- 
tors: Spokane Falls, F. T. Clark; 
Mount Zion and Beaverton, E. Rogers; 
Cloverdale, U. C. Bosworth; Astoria, 
T. W. Walters; Colfax, J. T. Marsh. 

The following have secured new ones: 
White Salmon, H. S. Lyman; Ritzville, 
F. H. Fruiht; Colfax, T. W. Walters; 
Cloverdale, G. A. Rockwood; Astoria, 
S. Wood, Spokane Falls, C. Eells, D. 
D.; Oregon City, EK. Gerry. 

The statistical reports were by no means 
full, thirteen smaller churches out of a 
total of thirty-nine not reporting as yet. 
The twenty-six reported 1170 members, 
more than all the churches reported last 
year. They reported 145 additions and 
88 dismissals, deaths and excommunica- 
tions. They also reported $1,428 given 
for benevolent purposes, and $16,800 for 
home use. 

A fraternal communication was read 
by Rev. Dr. Warren, of the Congrega- 
tion Association of California, and Dr. 
Atkinsou was appointed to reply. Rev. 
M. Eells was appointed delegate to the 
Washington Territory. Association; Drs. 
Atkinson and Eells and Messrs. Gray 
and Knight delegates to the National 
Council. Portland was selected as the 


place of the next annualjmeeting. Rev. 
‘Mr. Bower was elected asa member of 
the business committee; also as regis- 
trar and treasurer for the next — 


years. 


led to prohibit this traffic with Indians on 


society it was reported that nearly $1,200 


-atiov with reference to our opinion of 


The ministsrs were requested to pre- 
sent the subjet of Congregationalism to 
their churches during the coming year. 
The churches were requested within the 
next year to express their opinion as to 
whether the Association should continue 
over the Sabbath. 

The reports of the conmmittee on 
printingtand of the treasurer showed a 
healthy state of the finances. That of 
the trustees of the Divinity school 
showed but little progress thus far. 


At a meeting of the Home Missionary 


had been raised on the field for that pur- 
pose during the year, and that if Oregon 
and Washington would raise $3,000 du- 
ring the coming year, the Home Mission- 
ary society would grant us $15,000. 

Dr. Atkinson, as superintendent of the 
society, reported that he had held 280 
services, received fifty-six members into 
various churches, made 231 pastoral 
calls, written 1150 letters and postals, 
had five churches in the course of erec- 
tion, in addition to five already com- 
pleted, obtained twelve new ministers 
for this northwest, and traveled over 14,- 
000 miles during the year, besides much 
other work. 

Rev. M. Eells read an essay on ‘‘Jus- 
tice to the Indians.”’ | 

A communication having been received 
from the American Missionary Assoc'- 


certain proposed changes in the constitu- 
tion, the changes were recommended. 

Mrs A. H. Reynolds very kindly in- 
vited the Association and friends to a 
reunion at her house, on Friday evening, 
which was a very enjoyable affair. 

Rev. E. R. Loomis was chosen 
to preach the Associational sermon 
next year, with Rev. F. V. Hoyt as al- 
ternate, and Rev. T. W. Walters to 
preach the communion sermon, with Rev. 
N. F. Cobleigh as alternate. 

Dr. C. Eells and Rev. D. B. Gray ; 
were chosen as Trustees of the Divinity 
school for the next three years. 

The subject of Sabbath-schools was 
presented by Rev. T. W. Walters, who 
spoke of their relation to Christian char- 
acter as similar with that of common 
schools to general intelligence, but more 
important; of their influence as a feeder to 
the Church; of the Christian life and love 
preparation and regular attendance of the 
instructors as means of success, and of 
the attendance of the older persons as a 
meaus of retaining the younger ones in 
the school. Mr. Hoyt told of the society 
of Christian endeavor of Cheney, which 
is composed of six active members who 
are willing to take some part in meetings, 
as persons endeavoring to follow Christ, 
and thirty-two associate members who 
are willing to be prayed for, and to asso- 
ciate themselves with these active mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Parrish felt that we shall reach 
the foreigners through their children. 

Dr. Atkinson opened the subject of 
‘‘How to build up churches,” by speak- 
ing of the material, not perishable; the 
ideal building, the temple of the living 
God, one that will stand forever; and 
the builders, ourselves, co-workers with 
God. In this work of building up church- 
es he recommended great care in the re- 
ception of members, so as to have true 
ones. 

Others spoke of time as necessary; 
also, steady, long perseverance; being 
out of: debt; accepting even the least 
service of children, and that the ministry 
ought not to run so much from one 
church to another. 

It was voted to print 1500 copies of 
the minutes, and Messrs. Parrish, Allen 
and Eells were appointed a committee on 
publication; also, to publish the essays 
in the newspapers. 

Rev. C. Eells, D. D., preached the 
communion sermon; Rev. P. S. Knight 
the associational sermon. Dr, Marvin 
preached on Friday evening, and Mr. 
Gray made an able address on For- 
egin Missons, on Saturday evening, a 
copy of which was requested for publi- 
cation. The last evening, Sabbath, was 
occupied with a Home Missionary meet- 
ing, in which Dr. Atkinson spoke of the 
field, Mr. Kaight of the obstacles, and 
Mr. Cobleigh of the help. 

The meetings were very enjoyable, 
having been characterized with more 
than ordinary harmony and goo spirit 


The Unseen. 


BY H. OC. FRENCH, M. D. 


We contradict, at almost every step 
in life, the only true philosophy of hu- 
man happiness and highest destiny, by 
attaching to the visible and perishable 
things of life that importance which be- 
longs alone to the unseen. 

It is said that while one of our iron- 
clads lay in a Chinese harbor, command- 
ing with its guns the entire population of 
a large city, a Chinese minister and 
scholar visited the foreign man-of-war, 
and, having witnessed the terribly de- 
structive force of her ordinance, ex- 
pressed astonishnent that the Govern- 
ments possessing such power did not de- 
stroy more cities, aud after a moment's 
thought added, there must be a silent 
power behind the thundering cannon, 
greater in its force than their destructive- 
ness—the power of self-restraint. The 
heathen philosopher had touched the 
core of the highest spiritual life. How 
absolute is the obedience of the most ter- 
rible forces of the paysical universe to 
the dictates of hum-n intellect; more ab- 
solute is the dominion of the immortal 
soul over all the visible forces of life. 
God has stamped himself upon our im- 
perishable selves, and amidst the decay 
and mould and wrecks of time, beneath 
the tinsil and temporizing glories of the 
hour, beams the radiant jewel of our im- 
mortality. Sometimes, alas! so faint its | 
light, that we find ourselves questioning 
if, after all, the real and abiding good is 
not that which we feel and see and 
grasp. 

These things are marked by decay; 


but the real, the abiding life remains in 
the hungerings and unsatisfied longings 
of the soul. 

So, in a world of meditation, self-re- 
straint, of self-accusing and infinite self- 
exactions, we find ourselves growin 
away from the material and the tangible 
into a more real and an all-satisfying 
realm of introspective existence, and hay- 
ing dwelt there till the surface storms 
have been forgotten in the peaceful 
achievements of self-government through 
abiding faith in Christ, we triumphantly 
associate that which to the writer has 
seemed inexplicable folly—‘‘The real 
things are the unseen.” | 

San Francisco, July 24, 1883. 


Home Missianary Gal 


— 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


The Emergency Fund. 


It reads like ‘‘Old Hundred,” the 
Home Missionary number for August, 
from cover to cover. It reproduces in a 
measure some of the leading sentiments 
uttered at the grand meeting in Saratoga, 
from which we gather what must have 
been the prevailing tone and spirit. Ot 
the Emergency Fund it says: 

**It was one of the best fruits of Sara- 
toga, produced in the white heat of that 
wonderful meeting, and welcomed with 
one voice as possible, wise and indispens- 
able.” 

About $13,000 of the needed $160,- 
000 was subscribed on the spot, and with 
this anointing it was sent forth to the 
churches: 


It appeals, first, to every Congrega- 
tional pastor in the land. 

One pastor present at Saratoga ven- 
tured, with trembling, to pledge his 
church for one share of this fund--$100. 
Their last donation to Home Missions 
was $35. He went home, and the next 
Sabbath poured out his whole soul to the 
people. They caught the fire that kin- 
dled in him, and contributed twice the 
sum he had pledged—a six-fold increase 
on their usual offering! 

Is there a pastor in the land who may 
not witness this miracle repeated by the 
use of the same means? Fire your own 
soul first! The people will catch the 
flame and respond with noble action. 
We -muet leave this whole enterprise in 
your hands, brother. You are the shep- 
herd whose voice the flock will know and 
will follow. Will you plead with them for 
at least one share in the Emergency Fund 
for our new work? That will make two 
vf your people life members of the So- 
ciety. 

It appeals, second, to every Ladies’ 
Missionary Circle in the land. 

We are constantly receiving from the 
ladies calls for specific objects of their 
benevolence. Here they have one. It 
is clear to the eye. A definite sum is 
needed for the new work of this Society, 
over and above that required for its or- 
dinary work. This new work is the lay- 
ing of the very foundations of religion in 
new States and Territories. And none 
have more at stake in the success of that 
effort than the women of America. 

For their use we have issued a set of 
four small envelopes, marked ‘‘ Emergency 
Fund of the A. H. M.S.” The first en- 
velope has ‘‘October’” printed upon it; 
the second, ‘‘November”; the third, 
‘‘December,’’ and the fourth, ‘‘Janu- 
ary.” At the regular meetings of your 
Circle, in the months named, will you 
inclose one-fourth of what you can offer 
to this cause, and hand it to your Treas- 
urer? Should the total of these gifts 
amount to $50, your Society can make a 
life member in the National Society; 
$100 will make two members, and so on. 
Here is a specific object, and grand 
enough to stir the truest benevolence, 
while the method proposed will make the 
burden light for each giver. 

This call appeals, third, to every Su- 

perintendent and Sunday-school in the 
land. 
We cannot see any clear road to suc 
cess in this undertaking without the co- 
operation of the children. We have, 
therefore, printed on the back of our 
beautiful map-card the following blank 
certificate of stock for the children: 


Dims SHARE EimerGEeNcy oF THE 
A. H. M. 8., 1883. 


This certifies that- has taken 
Dime Share in the Emergency 
Fund for the New Work of the A. H. 
M.S. 

A copy of this card will be sent to 
every scholar or teacher taking one or 
more shares in this good investment, and 
the name of every such subscriber will be 
published in Zhe Home Missionary. 
The sum total of these subscriptions also, 
when sufficient, may be used to make 
life members. | 

Why is not this Emergency Fund a 
good starting-point for a missionary or- 
ganization that shall embrace the whole 
school? Many <a worthy cause will fol- 
low our fund in the course of a year. 
Finally: We would not wish to raise 
$100,000 for the new work of the Society. 
We would not seem to dictate methods. 
Let every one choose his own. The 
above are only a few of the possible 
ways. What we wish to emphasize, 
first, last and always, are these facts: 
We have a grand country. 

Its future will be secure only as it is 
Christian. 

It must be made Christian now or 
never. 

This is the Emergency. 

And for this Emergency we need this 
Fund of $100,000 beyond the gifts for 
the work already well in hand. 


Tus ONLY Source or TrutraH.—“The 


their charms like mist, shall pass away, | 


| truth was in Jesus.” (Eph. iv: 21.) 
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THE PAciFIc: 


San FRANCISCO, C 


AL. 


Religious Intelligens. 
Pacific Coast. 

Rev. Dr. Strong, of Boston, read a 
most admirable paper before the Congre- 
gational Club last Monday, on ‘The 
Conversion of Children as near the 
Cradle as Possible—Is not this the new 
departure wanted?” Among the visitors 


were Revs. Dr. Hough, C. J. Hutch- 
ings, H. L. Adams and F. J. Culver. 


There will be no meeting of the club 
next Monday, but on the following Mon- 
day, the subject at the Club will be 
‘Southern California.”” Rev. U. J. 
Hutchins is to present it. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Congregational Associates will be held on 
Friday, August 3d, at 34 Pp. m., at No. 
7 Montgomery avenue. 


The Ministerial Union will hold its 
monthly meeting next Monday at 10:30 
o clock in the parlors of the Y. M. C. 
A. in this city. 

The subject for discussion is, ‘‘Shall 
We Have a Hospital Day?’’ to be 
opened by Rev. Mr. Githens. Rev. W. 
C. Pond is President of the Union. 


Very interesting services were held 
last Sabbath at the First church, in this 
city. Dr. Stratton, who has most accepta- 
bly supplied this church during the 
absence of the pastor, made very pleas- 
ant reference to the fact that last Sab- 
bath was the anniversary day of the or- 
ganization of the church. On July 29, 
1849, the church was organized with 
seven members. It now numbers oyer 
six hundred. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows is expected home 
this week and to officiate in the First 
church next Sabbath. In the evening 
a Welcome Praise Service will be§ held, 
the Sabbath-school participating. Dr. 
Barrows will deliver an address which 
will have some account of his Eastern 
trip. 

At Plymouth church, Rev. T. K. No- 
ble preached in the morning on ‘*The 
Yoke of Christ Easy.” Rev. John Kim- 
ball preached at night. 


Rev. W. C. Pond discoursed on the 
topic, ‘‘Sleep Now and Take Your 
Rest,” using the words as a question, in 
connection with the fact that the earth is 
the place for Christian work. The Bi- 
monthly meeting of the Band of Hope 


was held at night, when Mrs. E. P. | 


Stevens gave a deeply interesting and 
touching address, 


Rev. H. Macy, at the Green-street 
church, preached on ‘‘Paul’s Ambition 
to be Accepted of Christ,’’ to a large 
audience. 


Rev. Aaron Williams preached in 
Welsh, at Cambria Hall, the 
words, ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’’ 
and at night on ‘‘Ambitious, Half-hearted 
and Timid Disciples.’’ 

C. W. Broadbent was at Eureka val- 
ley, and had good congregations, and 
good attendance at Sunday-school. 


The . Second United Presbyterian 
church in this city, organized last May, 
has found more commodious quarters in 
a building on the corner of ‘Twenty- 
fourth and Mission streets. The pastor, 
Rev. Thomas B. Steward, preached the 
first sermon in the new hall last Sab- 
bath. Rev. M. M. Gibson, of the First 
United Presbyterian church, also made 
remarks, and a generous collection fol- 
lowed. We understand the new enter- 
prise promises well. 


Mr. Ben Hogan, the converted puga- 
list, held his first meeting in this city 
last Sabbath evening in the Central 
Presbyterian Tabernacle, which was full. 
He is holding nightly meetings in the Y. 
M. C. A. Hall, which are well attended. 
There is certainly a large field for an 
earnest man of his experiences in this 
city. 

Rev. Dr. Hough preached again at 
the First church in Oakland, in the 
morning on ‘*The Glury of God as Man- 
ifested in Christ.”” At night, he dis- 
coursed on ‘*The Sabbath.” 


The good folks of Plymouth-avenue 
church, Oakland, have now entered their 
renovated church edifice, and the pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Mooar, preached last Sabbath 
morning on the very appropriate topic, 
**The Church a Home.” 


Rev. S. V. Blakeslee is still sick in 
Oakland, and we are afraid will not be 
able to resume work for some time to 
come. 


Rev. H. IL. Adams, of Park church, 

Oakland, preached in the morning on 
“Choose ye whom ye will serve,”’ and 
at night on “Looking unto Jesus.’ The 
congregations and attendance at the Sab- 
bath-school connected with this church 
have doubled during the past three 
mouths, and a spirit of revival seems to 
be arising. This church is doing most 
excellently. It has already raised 
euough, with outside help, for the erec- 
tion of a church building. Some time 
ago, J. W. Crawford, Esq., gave a lot 
090x135 in Paradise Park, for a church 
site. Now, E. E. Harmon, Esq., has 
given a better located lot of the same 
size, and a decision is to be reached thia 
week, as to which wi'l be selected. 


Rey. W. C. Stewart has resigned his 
pastoral charge at Lodi, and preached 
his closing sermon last Sabbath after 
some five years of good work. 

Rey. F. J. Culver preached at Martin- 
ez last Good attendances were 
present at services. 

Mission sermons were preached at 
Alameda church last Sunday. This 
church has commenced work among the 
Chinese in that town. 

Rev. W. C. Pond presented at the 
Los Angeles church on July 8th_ the 
work and wants of the California’ Chi- 
nese Mission, and received in aid of it 
the generous collection of $160. 

The Santa Barbara Chinese Mission 
celebrated its ninth anniversary on Sun- 
day evening July 15th. The Congrega- 
“onal church was crowded, and the exer- 


cises were of deep interest, specially two 
brief addresses made in English by Woo 
Young and Yong Jin. Rev. OC. S. 
Vaile, the pastor, and Rev. W. C, Pond 
added brief remarks, and a collection of 
$60 attested the favor with which the 
work is viewed in that community. 


Rev. J. A. Jones preached in South 
Vallejo in the morning on ‘‘Our moral 
and religious duties plainly shown unto 
us in the Bible (Micah vi: 8.); and in the 
evening on ‘‘The great success of the 
Gospel, and our duty to evangelize one 
of the best and richest countries in the 
world—namely, the United States of 
America.”’ Good audiences and very 
good attention. We are glad to learn 
that Bro. Jones will remain at South 
Vallejo another year. 


Rev. Dr. R. G. Jones has accepted a 
call to his former pastorate at Utica, N. Y. 


Rev. J. T. Marsh is preaching at Port 
Gamble, W. T. 


Services of special interest were held 
in the Congregational church last Sun- 
day. Rev. Mr. Witter preached in the 
morning and Dr. J. H Warren in the 


new members were admitted into the 
church. Over twenty were present as 
communicants, at the sacramental table. 
The church, by unanimous vote, inyited 
Rev. Mr. Witter to be its acting pastor | 
for the present, provided a competent 
salary can be secured for his support, 
Mr. Witter has grown in favor with our 
people since he first came among us, as 
aman of unquestioned ability, scholar- 
ship and purity, the three essential qual- 
ities for a successful minister in this 
place, and it is hoped that he may accept 
the cordial invitation of the church. A 
new departure, and one which we think 
cannot be too highly commended, was 
decided upon by the church in regard to 
the children of this place, which is, to 
make the morning service hereafter ex- 
clusively a children’s service, connecting 
with it the Sunday-school and Bible- 
classes of the church. The _ regular 
preaching services will be held in the 
evening. It is hoped by this method to 
reach a good share of the three hundred 
children of Auburn, of whom so few at 
present attend any of the Sunday-schools. 
The first services of this character will be 
held on the first Sunday in August, of 
which due notice will be given through 
the press. | 

Before leaving last. Tuesday, Dr. 
Warren received subscriptions enough to 
warrant the salary of Rev. Spalding 
Witter, who had been invited, on condi- 
tion that enough could be raised to pay 
him, to accept ‘the pastorate of the new 
Ccngregational church.—{[ Placer Herald, 
Auburn, July 28. 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.— Rev. Jos. Hemphill 
has been enjoying a vacation, during 
which he has preached for Rev. J. P. 
Rich, at Lorenzo. Mr. Rich has ac- 
ceptably filled Mr. Hemphill’s pulpit in 
this city during the same time. The 
Emmanuel Mission Sunday-school uses 
and has made considerable progress in 
the Tonic Sol Fa musical notation.—-—A 
church of forty-five members has been 
organized in Petaluma. 


MerHopist—Rev. A S. Palmer, of 
N. Y., preached in the First Church at 
Oakland, on a recent Sabbath. Rev. 
Mr. Ash, of Grass Valley, has had to quit 
work on account, of failure of healtb. He 
and his family have left for Washington 
Territory. Rev. E. Smith, of Indian 
Springs, is supplying the pulpit in Grass 
Valley part of the time. The Oak- 
land church has received 26 persons to 
membership since conference. 


Temperance. 


Twenty-five towns were represented at 
the recent W. C. T. U. Convention at 
Seattle; the first ever held in Washinton 
Territory. Judge R. S. Greene did good 
service. ——-Mrs. P. Stevens has re- 
turned from successful work for the Good 
Templars in Los Angeles. Mrs. Mary 
G. C. Leavitt, a most faithful, devoted 
and snccessful lecturer in connection with 
the N. W. C. T. U. is daily expected, 
if not already arrived, in this State, to 
work in the iuterests of the W. C. T. U. 
She is expected to stay several weeks in 
Southern California. 


The Installation at Los Angeles. 


Provision was made for a prompt and 
full report in our columns of the instal- 
lation service at Los Angeles, but 

‘‘The best laid plans of mice and men 

Gang aft awry.’’ 

And while we have been waiting for the 
very best report possible, we have tailed 
to get any; and now, after almost three 
weeks have passed, we bring in such form 
as we can—news old but not stale; for 
the interest attending the event, to those 
privileged in any way to sharein it, will 
be furever fresh. It was good indeed to 
see that church which so long had strug- 
gled with adversity at home in a 
spacious house of worship, convenient, 
comely, cosy —made for service, not for 
show, yet symmetrical and pleasing with- 
out and within. Jt was better still to see 
at home within that structure a company 
of Christians so numerous and so strong— 
strong in personal character and strong 
in financial resources—eager and apt in 
the work of God. It was a chief expla- 
nation of all this that we could find such 
a pastor elect, who has won all hearts by 
his Christian spirit, and is greatly edify- 
ing aud enriching his people by his min- 
istry, both from the platform on the Sab- 
bath and in their homes day by day. 

This is what the Councll found—and 
this is what gave chief joy and interest to 
their work. It convened at 10 o’clock 
on Wednesday, July 1Ilth, and made 
choice ot Rev. W. C. Pond as Modera- 
tor and Rev. F. A. Field as Scribe. The 
statement of persoual religious experience 
and of doctrinal belief, as mide by Bro. 
Wells, was mor: than satistictory, both in 
substance aud in form, And this satis- 


evening. At the morning service seven | 


rompt and apt replies, showed that he 
new whom and what he believed and 
why he believed them. | 

The installation services were held in 
the evening, and the house was well 
filled. Following up a good precedent 
set at recent installation services in this 
city, the sermon was omitted, and thus 
time was gained for exercises especially 
appropriate to the occasion. The invo- 
cation and reading of the Scriptures were 
by Rev. C. S. Vaile of Santa Barbara; 
the charge to the pastor by Rev. J. G. 
Hale of Lugonia; the installing prayer 
by the pastor at Riverside; the right 
hand of fellowship by the Moderator, 
and the address to the people by Rev. 
J.T. Ford, of San Bernardino; for all 
which exercises it may be claimed that 
they were words in season, and this is, 
perhaps, the highest possible praise. 

We F. 


Died. 


Woopwarp.—Died—In Santa Rosa, July 
28th, Walter Frear Woodward, aged 14 
montns and 16 days, child of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. F. Woodward, and only grand- 
child of Rev. Walter Frear. 


Go.psmita,—Died—At Grass Valley, July 
19th, Deacon Wilson P. Goldsmith. 
Another eminently Christian pioneer of 
California has entered into rest. Deacon 
Goldsmith was born at Princeton, N. J., 
August 16, 1807. In early life he learned 
the tailor’s trade, and for many years 
followed that vocation. His trade left 
its impress on his habits and character 
to the last week of hislife. In his dress, 
his personal appearance, in all he did and 
said, there wasa rare exhibition of care, 
neatness and taste. 

In 1883, Father Goldsmith moved to 
Illinois, and settled at Winchester. So- 
ciety, as well as the virgin soil, in those 
early days of the West, was undergoing 
a process of prairie breaking. The new 
emigrant, at the age of twenty-six, knew 
not God. Soon after his arrival in his 
new home, Rev. Mr. - Jenney, under the 
A. H. M. Society, assisted by neighbor- 
ing pastors, commenced and continued 
for two weeks a series of meetings with 
no visible awakening. The laborers were 
discouraged, and were about to close the 
meetings, when the young tailor, notably 
wild before, arose, and with deep emo- 
tion asked the prayers of God’s people, 
and then and theie made a perfect and 
eternal consecration of all that pertained 
to him to Christ. A day or two later 
another notable person, recently deceased 
in California, was led to Christ, the late 
Rev. W. C. Merritt. Then followed a 
powerful revival, and a large ingathering 
of young men. Very soon, young Gold- 
smith, from his pre-eminent fitness, was 
elected deacon of the church. 

Deacon Goldsmith was married to the 
excellent wife who survives him in 
1843. He had no children. In 1852 
Father Goldsmith crossed the plains 
with an ox-team, and in the autumn 
pitched his tent in the mining camp 
which is now Grass Valley. There be- 
ing no Oongregational church in the 
place, he united with the M. E. church, 
and was chosen class-leader. He threw 
all the strength and fervor of his soul in- 
to Christian work asa Methodist. He 
was true and strong in any harness. He 
was never known to balk or wince in any 
place the Lord put him. 

In October, 1853, when the Congrega- 
tional church of Grass Valley was organ- 
ized, under Rev. J. G. Hale, the name 
of W. P. Goldsmith was put second on 
the list, and at that time he was made 
the first deacon. 

In 1869 Father Goldsmith moved to 
Cache Creek, and there, in what he 
called, religiously, ‘‘a valley of dry 
bones,” he threw himself into every 
Christian work, in Sunday-schools and 
meetings for prayer. Age came on, and 
he was, some years ago, stricken down 
by a partial paralysis, and disabled for 
all business. It was a terrible calamity, 
but he meekly accepted it as a part of 
his Father’s perfect will. It is difficult 
to tell in which Father Goldsmith’s pow- 
er for usefulness excelled, in his pure and 
ever earnest activity in every position, or 
in his meek, patient and cheerful suffer- 
ing. It was taansparent to all, for him 
to live, to labor, to suffer or to die, it 
was for Christ. 

In 1881, Father Goldsmith reunited 
with the ehurch in Grass Valley. 
Wherever he was, he always, from prin- 
ciple, took an active part in the prayer- 
meetings, in the Sunday-school and the 
cause of temperanée. 
When his mind became so enfeebled by 
age and disease that he could hardly 
trust himself to utter, or form, a full and 
neat sentence, he would sometimes 
spend the whole day trying to commit a 
single verse of Scripture, that he might 
add something to the weekly prayer- 
meeting, and then he would fail to repeat 
it. It was a marvel that so long as he was 
able to attend a meeting when his mind 
was so shattered on all other subjects, he 
continued to offer connected and appro- 
priate prayers, and adapted to the themes 
of the meeting. 

The pioneer deacon was a rare speci- 
men of a Christian gentleman, courteous 
to all, affable, kind, gentle, warm- 
hearted, generous, charitable, honest, 
pure, faithful to every trust—-an epistle 
of God, known and read of all men. 
Father Goldsmith was valuable to the 
cause of religion when he could do no 
more than hobble silently about the 
streets of Grass Valley. His was a 
fully rounded life of Christian activity 
and patient endurance. During the 
lucid moments of his last hours he said : 
‘‘T hear my father’s voice;’’ and again, 
‘‘Glory, giory, be is coming !’’ His end 
was peace. Harth seems poorer since 
heaven has added another treasure to its 


faithful souls. Ww. AT, 
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See the card of Harbordt & Palmer, 
Grocers. We know these gentiemen well, 
and think they will do exactly as they say. 
We recommend them to our subscribers. 


tion grew, as under the questioning of the | 


People who dislike to send their children to 
saloons ought to patronize groceries that are 


council the candidate, by his ,clear and | » )¢ saloons, 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


DON’T BE SKEPTICAL. REASON TEACHES AND 
EXPERIENCE CONFIRMS THAT TARRANT'S 
SELTZER APERIENT is an INVALUABLE 
REMEDY FOR ANY AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE 
STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS. A TEASPOONFUL 
IN A GLASS OF WATER EVERY MORNING, BEFORE 
EATING, IS NOT ONLY EXTREMELY BENEFICIAL, 
BUT A PROTECTION AGAINST DISEASE WHICH NO 
ONE CAN AFFORD TO DISREGARD. FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS. | 


— 


Y. M. C. Assocrarion.—Mr. McCoy 
has returned from his vacation, and is 
now to be found at his post of duty. 
Duriug his absence in connection with 
the Sub-committee from the State com- 
mittee, he has arranged the programme 
for the third annual convention to be 
held at San Jose, the topics to be con- 


sidered are of special interest to the 


young men on the coast, and the most 
able workers procurable will participate 
in the gathering. The interest in the 
noon-day prayer-meetings during’ the 
past week, has been good, and the at- 
tendance large. 


~~lhe quantity of through freight 
shipped overland from California in June 
was the largest for any month this year. 
The increase was entirely on the Central 
Pacific road. At the usual weight given 
to a car, there must have been 1.347 
cars sent off in that month, of which 857 
cars took the northern, and 499 the 
southern route. 


The Custom House officials have is- 
sued 7,977 return certificates for Chi- 
nese, 52 being issued Saturday for Chi- 
nese going to Australia, and 15 going by 
steamer to Panama. Only about 2,000 
of the Chinese having certificates have 
returned. 


There are now 360 universities and 
colleges in the United States. Some 200 
have been organized since 1850. Only 
20 were in existence when this century 
began. The University of North Caro- 
lina was of that number, it dating from 


1795. 


A collector once wrote to Gen. Sher-. 


man for his autograph and a lock of his 
hair, and received the following reply: 
‘*The man who has been writing my 
autographs has been discharged, and as 
my orderly is bald I cannot comply with 
either of your requests.’’ 


WEIGA 
ROYAL 


ABsorurery PURE 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, si\rength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low test, short weight, alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. : 

Royau PowpeEr Co, 106 Wall St. N. ¥ 


Harbordt & Palmer's 


NEW TEMPERANCE 


CASH GROCERY, 


1808 Ceary Street, 


NEAR FILLMORE, - San FRANcisco, CAL. 


CLOSED ON SUNDAY._sp 
NO LIQUORS SOLD._-y 


OUR MOTTO: 


Fair dealing, first-class goods, full weight, 
count and measure, equality to all, 
large sales and small profits. 


Our Teas are selected for their superior 
drinking qualities. Japan Teas from 30c to 75c 
per pound; $1.40 to $3.50 per 5-pound box. . 


Our Coffees cannot be equaled, and are sold: 
Roast and ground, from 15c to 35c per pound. 
Green, from 10c to 25c per pound. 


Butter, Eggs and Produce received fresh 
every day from producers. 

A full line of choice canned goods, spices 
and meals always at hand at lowest figures. 

The California Cracker Company’s crackers 
and cakes are received fresh every day from 
the bakery. 

Goods delivered, free of charge, to any part 
of the city, or to any railroad depot or boat 
landing. 

Particular attention paid to the packing of 
country orders. 

SEND FOR A PRICE LIST and satisfy 
yourselves! Respectfully, 

Harbordt & Palmer, 


laug3m. 1808 Geary Street, 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


Morphine Habit C dai 
to 20 Days. "No Pay until Cn 
Steruens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio, 


junl13-3m 


AG ENTS r2"4 for the immensely lar book. The 
Lives ofall the Presidents of the U. S. Com 

is one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling 

in America. Immense profits to Agents. Every intelligent pere 

son wantsit. Any onecan becomea auneeantel agent. Li 

terms free. Address HALLET BOOK CO., Portland, Maines 


my23-tf 


¢ 


TONS 


OF STANDARD BOOKS, many of them the best editions published. YOUR CHOICE 
sent for examination before payment, on reasonable evidence of good faith, the books to be re- 


turned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


Special bargains THIS MONTH. New publica- 


tions every week. Prices lower than ever before known, ranging from TWO CENTS for 


Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch Arden,’’ unabridged, large type, to $15 for the largest and best Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia. NOT sold by dealers—prices too low. Circulars free. Mention this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., N. Y. 


jly25-2t | 


Best 


For Men and Boys at 


LICK HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ONE PRICE ! 


CASH ! 


my30-3m-5p 
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MODEL 


Store 


MARKET ST.,'S. F. 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 
—AND— 


Musical Merchandise 


Of every description at Bottom Prices. 


Agency of the 
CELEBRATED HAZLETON PIANOS 
BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. S. Eaton, A. M, Benham. 


april-lyr 


BOOKS! 


Fine Art Gift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standard Books, 
Beautifully Ilustrated 
Juvenile Books, 


Books for Reference, 
Books for Pleasure, 
Books for Teachers, 
Books for Students. 


Stationery! 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co’s Celebrated Royal Irish 
Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 
Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


REMOVAL! 


Albert G. Nye 


HAS REMOVED HIS 


Ar Goods 


From 1033 Market st. to 


735 MARKET 


‘Between Third and Fourth Sts., nearly 
opposite Phelan’s Block. 


I shall keep in stock everything new in 


ART NOVELTIES, 


As well as 


STANDARD GOODS. 


oS My prices will always be as low as any 
dealer for first-class articles. Call and see my 
facilities fer doing business. 


ALBERT. G. NYE. 


Sold by Holbrook Merrill & Stetso 


And Stock 


OF ALL KINDS 
“WY 2 
FORSALEBY 


ST.LOUIS,MO 


BIBLES, 
Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers’ 
Bibles on the Coast. 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 
constantly on hand. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLUME 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. | 


American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 
jun27-tf 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent fcr the 

Florence, 
W hite, 

New Home, 

Peerless, 

Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 

All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. | 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILKE, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


H. G PARSONS, 


Book, NEWSPAPER AND 


JOB PRINTER, 


532 Clay Street, 


Bet. Montgomery and Sansome, San Francisco. 


Cards, Bill-Heads, Letter-Hoads, Etc 
Neatly and cheaply printed. 


NEWSPAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


IG PAY for all who will work with ene rgy 
BIG PAY“) THRILLING BOOK. 


Address Joun Burns, Publisher, St.f{Louis, Mo 
jly25-6t 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


,Wepnespay, Aveust 1, 1883. 


The Gospel Song. 


Behold the Lamb! much loved of God, 
Slain for our sins; 

He bore for us the chastening rod, 
Remission wins. 


His blood, it was the precious price 
Which paid our debt, 
The all-atoning sacrifice, 
It cleanses yet. 


And love impelled him from his throne 
To suffer here, 
The sins of all the world atone, 
Then draw us near. 


Come, then, by faith, and test the word, 
_ God’s power know; 
And wash your garmentsin the blood; 
Be white as snow. 


Yes, come unite in one accord 
To praise his name, 
-Extoll the mercy of our Lord, 

Ever the same. | 
And as we stand before the throne 

With praise and psalm, 
We'll claim no merits of our own; 


Saved by the Lamb! —([Ex. 


Bishop Wilberforce. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


A. K. H. Boyd, the country parson, 
once asked me, ‘‘Did you ever hear 
Samuel Wilberforce pronounce his Epis- 
copal benediction at the close of a ser- 
vice ?”’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘*Well, it was a positive 
institution.”” Not only did that service 
carry with it, in the estimation of its ut- 
terer, a certain apostolic grace, but it was 
uttered with a magnetism that belonged 
to a great natural orator. ‘The Wilber- 
force family has produced three genera- 
tions of genius and eloquence. The 
founder of their fame, the great emanci- 
pator, owed much of his persuasive pow- 
er—in parliament and at the hustings—to 


his warm heart and intense nervous sen- 


sibilities. His favorite son, Samuel, was 
begotten in his own likeness, and even 
surpassed him as a master of assemblies. 
Probably he was the most eloquent man 
who ever sat upon the Episcopal bench 
in the House of Lords. | 


Samuel Wilberforce waa an extraordi- 
nary compound of opposites. The son of 
a great evangelical leader, and deeply 
evangelical himself un the fundamental 
doctrines, he held most stoutly to the 
dogma of baptismal regeneration. An en- 
thusiastic High Churchman and bishop 
of Oxford, he yet opposed Puseyism ve- 
hemently, and had a perfect abhorrence 
of Popery. When his brothers and his on- 
ly daugther apostatized to Rome,which he 
denounced as a ‘‘Cloaca of vile corrup- 
tions,” it almost broke his heart. He had 
the chivalrous devotion of a crusader 
for the church of his love, and wore out. 
his busy, brilliant life in her service. 
**Hand and glove” with royalty and the 
aristocracy, petted and idolized at the 
table of princes and prime ministers, he 
yet maintained a most fervent piety, and, 
like Dean Stanley, seems never to have 
been spoilt by adulation. In the leading 
traits of his character, he bore a striking 
resemblance to Dr. Norman McLeod; 
they both had the same virtues and the 
same infirmities, and were probably the 
two most fascinating men in the British 
pulpit during the last half century. 

If Wilberforce had followed the foot- 
steps of his illustrious father into politi- 
cal life, he would have become premier 
of England. His magnetic influence, his 
mastery of men, his smooth address and 
consummate tact, with a reputation for 
adroit “finesse, gave him his soubriquet 
of ‘‘Soapy Sam,” and led him to be re- 
garded quite as much the great politician 
as the great prelate. Yet with all his 
adroitness, he was never Jesuitical; 
striving to harmonize opponents for the 
sake of church unity, he held to his own 
convictions with manly tenacity. One 
day when riding in a mail-coach, a pas- 
senger (ignorant, of course, of his per- 
sonality) inquired of him, ‘‘Sir, can you 
tell me why they call the Bishop of Ox- 
ford Soapy Sam?’ ‘‘I suppose,’ re- 
plied the witty prelate, ‘‘it is because he 
is often in hot water, and always comes 
out clean.”’ ‘The most careful reader of 
his fascinating biography will be free to 
admit that while the Bishop was both 
adroit and ambitious, he always kept his 
hands and robes free from the smirch of 
dishonor. 


Such a ‘‘terrible toiler’’ could nowhere 
else be found, in either secular or sacred 
pursuits. His intimate friend, Gladstone, 
has the reputation of intense industry ; but 
Gladstone is a man of leisure in compari- 
son with Wilberforce. He often deliver- 
ed two or three discourses, conducted 
two or three confirmations and wrote ffity 
letters in a single day, besides giving 
audience to his vicars and rectors, and 
having still some spare moments for 
reading and private devotions. When 
traveling he carried his writing-case in 
the rail-cars, and threw off sermons and 
letters like snowflakes. It was this irre- 
pressible activity, joined to his heart- 
griefs, that made him old and broken at 
Under all his wit and collo- 
quial brilliancy he carried a bleeding 
heart. His lovely wife—a daughter of 
the biographer of Henry Martin—died 
after three years of unbroken affection, and 
he mourned for her with the disconsolate 
passion of a lover. A constant pilgrim 
to her grave in Lavington churchyard, 
he commanded that his own dust should 
slumber beside hers in that sequestered 
spot—although as a Dean of Wisminster 
he was entitled to a tomb in the great 
Abbey. All through his diary occurs 
such touching entries as the following: 

“Aug. 22,Isle of Wight.—Stood on 
seashore for hours, watching the surf as | 
did when I was a boy, and thought | 
should meet Emily round every corner. 
My own, my lost one, my soul! Dearest 
one! I could'have wept tears of blood. 
I could not help calling out aloud to her 
to come to me.’ In addition to this 
bitter bereavement, he lost a noble son, 
Herbert, in his twenty-third year; and 
the perversions of his brothers and only 
daughter into the Church of Rome were 
a bereavement as bitter as death. His 
own health broke down, from excessive 


verses, speaks of the great central mys- 


toil and sorrow, two years before his un- 
timely death—by a fall from his horse on 
Abinger Moor. During one of his severe 
attacks he supposed himself to be dying, 
and calling his son Reginald to his bed- 
side, he said, ‘‘Good-bye, my dear boy; 
Iam going home at last.” Ins few 
hours he rallied and plunged afresh into 
his work; but among all the death-bed 
utterances of famous persons, I know of 
few that are more sweet, manly and 
thoroughly Christian than those simple 
words spoken by the great prelate to his 
beloved son. : 


Yet this man of secret sorrows was the 
most brilliant wit on the Episcopal bench, 
and he was welcomed and caressed, for 
his colloquial fascinations,at the tables of 
royality, and in the mansions of dukes and 
prime ministers. England is full of anec- 
dotes of bis ready repartee. At a dinner- 
table some one said to him, ‘‘ You cannot 
put the word hearse into Latin.” ‘Uh, 
that is very easy,” he replied; ‘‘it is mors 
omnibus.” He was once staying at the 
country-seat of anobleman with Lord 
Palmerston. When Sabbath morning 
came their host offered tv send them 
both to the neighboring parish church in 
his carriage. Palmerston accepted, but 
Wilberforce, from a scruple of conscience, 
preferred to go on foot. A shower came 
on; as Palmerston came up in his carriage 
he leaned over and quoted the first two 


first Psalm: 
‘“‘Blest is the man who ne’er consents 
By ill advice to walk.’’ 
In an instant the Bishop, with a comical 
swing of his hand towards the carriage, 
repeated the two remaining lines of rhe 
same verse: 


‘‘Nor sits within the scorner’s seat, 
Where fools profanely talk.’’ 


The last volumne of the Bishop’s biog- 
raphy—edited by his son Reginald—has 
aroused a storm,of excitement over Brit- 
ain by its indiscreet publication of too 
mauy personalities from the Bishop’s has- 
ty private diary. Ido not wonder that 
English society is terribly exercised over 
the revelations therein, made of royal 
dinner-parties and of the confidental con- 
versations of eminent statesmen and 
ecclesiastics. In these too free revela- 
tions the tricky D'Igraeli fares badly, 
but Gladstone comes off with uniform 
credit for lofty straightforwardness and 
magnanimity. These pages even add new 
luster to the fame of the greatest of living 
men- But the exposure of these private 
records is utterly indefensible, and they 
are enough to make the fastidious ‘and 
punctilious Bishop’s bones rattle in their 
Lavington tomb. The son has not quiet- 
ed the storm at all by publicly asserting 
that if the public knew all that is in his 
father’s diaries, they would applaud his 
forbearance in suppressing as much as_ 
he has! One thing must be acknowledged 
to the great Bishop’s credit, and that 
is the turning of his whole private 
life ‘‘inside out” has not essentially dam- 
aged the worth and beauty of a splendid 
and lovable character. | 
This last volume has been suppressed 
in England, but Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. have brought out an American 
edition—in one volume—which contains 
the whole biography abridged, as well as 
the tabooed passages. I: is a most stim- 
ulating record of a wonderful career. 


name perpetuated by the Bishop’s noble 
sons—Basil, the eloquent Canon of 
Southampton, and Hrnest, the Evangel- 
ical Bishop of Ripon. They both possess 
no small share of their father’s oratorical 
power and of their illustrious grand- 
father’sgdevout and beautiful spirituality. 
Within this century the English church 
has no prouder name on her rolls than 
that of Wilberforce.—[The Evangelist. 


The Divine Mystery. 


. Mystery surrounds us on every hand. 
Nature is full of mysteries. Life is a 
mystery. God, eternity, angels, are mys- 
teries. We may know a truth and en- 
joy all its benefits without being able to 
penetrate the mystery involved in it. If 
we could know and enjoy only what we 
can understand, we should be destitute 
of nearly all sources of knowledge and 
happiness. If we understood every- 
thing, we should be beyund improvement, 
and as wise and as great as God. To 
say that we shall never be infinite is to 
say we shall never get beyond the sphere 
of mystery. To say that our finite na- 
tures will ever be allied to the Infinite is 
to say that we must always, fin heaven, 
as well as on earth, accept of much, by 
faith, that we cannot understand. There 
are many mysteries connected with re- 
demption into which angels desired to 
look, and patriarchs and prophets waited 
long without the sight. St. Paul, in 
Colossians, first chapter, 26th and 27th 


tery of Christianity: ‘‘The mystery which 
hath been hid from ages and from gener- 
ations, but now is made manifest to the 
saints, to whom God would make known } 
what is the riches of the glory of this mys- 
tery among the Gentiles, which is Christ 
in you, the hope of glory.’ The Apostle 
styles this a rich mystery, a glorious 
mystery, a présent manifested mystery, 
the crowning mystery of our holy Chris- 
tianity. 
Christ means the anointed one, 
the Messiah. Of this personage, the 
Apostle tells us that he is higher than the 
angels; that he was worshiped by the 
angels; that ‘‘in him dwelt all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily”; ‘‘in him 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge’; that he is ‘‘the image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature’; that by him were all things 


created that are in heaven and 
that are in earth, visible and_ in- 
visible, whether they be_ thrones 


or dominions or principalities or powers. 
All things were created by him and for 
him, and he is before all things, and by 
him all things consist; and he is the 
head of the body, the church, who is 
the beginning, the first-born from the 


lines of Tate and Brady’s version of the | 


Worthily is the honor of the Wilberforce | 


Now, it wasa great mystery, which 
the mind of man or angel may never 
fathom, that this divine one, the Son of 
God; who embodies all the divine fulness, 
and who created all worlds and all finite 
beings, should become incarnate, should 
be put within human conditions and 
limitations, so as to have a human as well 
as divine nature; that this God-man 
should be tempted, suffer and die and 
rise again for the justification, sanctifica- 
tion and redemption of man. ‘‘With- 
out controversy, great is the mystery of 
godliness. God was manifested in the 
flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of an- 
gels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received up into glory.”’ 

But the incarnation, the union of the 
divine and human in Christ, with all his 
teachings, sufferings, and miracle-work- 
ings, was not the chief and crowning 
mystery of redemption. The great cen- 
tral mystery of Christianity is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory. (God in Christ 
was a great mystery. The divine Christ 
incarnated ina human soul, removing 
from it all impurities, filling it with di- 
vine love, stamping upon it the divine 
impress, making it the home, the dwell- 
ing-place of the triune God, and the 
means through whick God shall be 
known in the earth—this is_ the greatest 
of all divine mysteries.—{ Herald ef H: 


Self-Examination. 


We do not, in these days, hear much 
about sincerity in religion. In connection 
with the great majority of Christians, 
remark as to their uprightness toward 
God is not commen. Of certain profess- 
ors, here and there, whose inconsistencies 
are open and marked, one may hear oc- 
casiona] expressions of apprehension. But 
as regards the many inthe Church, it is 
charitably assumed that their hearts are 
right towards God, and there is little 
comment upon the matter, and, it would 
seem, little consideration of it. i 

if, about the sincerity of most of us, 
not much is said by others, not much 
more, it is feared, is thought by our- 
selves. Seeing that the stream of our 
profession flows smoothly along, in a 
current of regular worship and absence 
of vice, we inquire not as to the depth, or 
if the waters be pure; we go not back to 
look at the fountain. From over-sub- 
jectiveness on the part of our Scotch and 
Puritan fathers, religion is now coming, 
in our hands, to the other extreme of 
over-outwardness. In avoiding morbid 
self-contemplation and self-scrutiny. we 
have forgotten that there is a place for 
self-examination. How many are there, 
nowadays, who search and try them- 
selves ? How many, who pray that God 
would examine and prove them? Not 
satisfied as to the degree of our piety, 
we have no great concern as to its kind. 


We are not trusting in ourselves, but in 


Christ—ours is a religion of faith—and 
that secures its genuineness. So of 
many it may be said, as of Moab, they 
‘‘have been at ease from their youth.” 
They are, as Laish, ‘‘a people that are 
quiet and secure.’’ Doubting, distressed 
souls are rare, and find few who know 
how to feel for them. ‘‘He that is ready 
to slip with his feet is as a lamp despised 
in the thought of him that is at ease.’’ 


Literary Fame. 


Thackeray complained that he chose 
to amuse himself with making pictures 
(for he fancied himself a great artist), 
but that poeple kept him busy writing 
stories when he would sooner be drawing 
or painting. Bayard Taylor never fully 
reconciled himself to the vocation of a 
prose writer. He believed that the 
world should have demanded nothing of 
him but poetry. Concerning this he used 
to tell a good story at his own expense. 
Dnring his last lecturing trip through the 
Western States he was the guest, in a 
small city, of the chairman of the lecture 
committee, who met Taylor at the train- 
and carried him home to his own smart- 
ly furnished hovse. While waiting for 
the evening repast the well-fed chairman 
said, with manifest pride, that probably 
Mr. Taylor did not remember him. No, 
Mr. Taylor did not. ‘‘Why,” said the 
chairman, ‘‘you were here in this town 
ten years ago this very winter, this very 
month, and stopped with me, as you are 
stopping now.’” Mr. Taylor professed 
his interest in the important fact. The 
chairman, glancing around on the chro- 
mos, the new carpets, aud the glittering 
white walls of his home said, ‘‘Yes, you 
see I have been prospering since then. 
Yes, the world has been a pretty good 
place for me. It has for you too, Mr. 
Taylor. I have watched your course ever 
since I got acquainted with you, ten 
years ago, and I am one of the few people 
who have read everything you ever 
wrote.” 

‘‘What,” said Taylor, ‘‘everything?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir, everything I could lay my 
hands on.” 

‘‘Then,” said Taylor, ‘‘perhaps you will 
tell me what you think of my new poem, 
*‘Lars’?’’ 

*‘Gosh!” said the man, ‘‘do you write 


poetry?” 


It is related by the New York Post 


that Prof. Agassiz was once invited by 


the noted Spiritualist Home to attend 
one of his seances. ‘‘Well,’’ said Agas- 
siz, ‘‘what shall I see at your seance?”’ 
will see,’’ replied Home, ‘‘legs 
and arms moving about the room, and 
some of them will touch you.” ‘‘Mr. 
Home,’’ answered Agassiz, ‘‘I will at- 
tend your meeting, and I will aid you to 
clear up the mystery of these floating 
limbs. I have a sword; itso happens 
that it was recently sharpened. That 
sword I will bring with me, and | will 
cut at the legs and arms.” Home thanked 
him and withdrew. The next day Agas- 
siz drove up to the hall where the seance 
waa to be held. The doors were closed, 
but on them was a placard announcing 
in large letters that no seance would take 
lace, as Mr. Home had unexpectedly 


dead.”’ 


| been recalled to New York. 


Take Plenty of Sleep: 


Plenty of sleep is requisite to health, 
particularly to brain-workers. The more 
sleep the brain gets the better does the 
brain work. All great brain-workers 
have been great sleepers. Sir Walter 
Scott could never do with less than ten 
‘hours. A fool may want eight hours, 

as George III said, but a_ philosopher 
wants nine. The men who have been 
the greatest generals are the men who 
could sleep at will. Thus it was with 
both Wellington and Napoleon. The 
greatest speakers in the House of Com- 
mons have been the men who go to sleep 
there as muchas they like. This explained 
the juvenility of the aged Palmerston. 
Sleep is in many cases the best of med- 
icines. When you take to your bed, 
get allthe sleep you can out of your 
bedstead, even although, to quote Dick 
Swiveler, you have to pay for a double- 
bedded room, confessing that you have 
taken a most unreasonable amount of sleep 
out of a single bed. You will be bank- 
ing a whole store of recuperative energy. 
It is safe to say of any man that if he 
sleeps well he will do well. 


Bad News and Good News. 


Quaint old Thomas Fuller makes the 
ollowing striking observations: ‘‘Lord, 
I find the genealogy of my Saviour 
strangely checkered with four remarkable 
changes in four immediate generations: 

‘*1. Roboam begat Abia; that is, a 
bad father begat a bad son. 

°*2. Abia begat Asa; that is, a_ bad 
father, a good gon. cy 
63, Asa begat Josaphat; that is, a 
yood father, a good son. 


‘4. Josaphat begat Joram; that is, a/ 


good father, a bad son. | 

‘*T see, Lord, from hence, my father’s 
piety cannot be entailed; that is bad 
news forme. But I see also that actual 
impiety is not always hereditary; that is 
good news for my son.”-—[Evang. Mes- 
senger. 


As an evidence of industrial progress 
the statement is made that negroes have 
acquired the ownership of land in the 
cotton States equivalent in area to the 
whole State of Connecticut; with the es- 
timate that they own 5,600,000 acres in 


all; acquired, of course, in the seventeen | 


years of freedom. The cotton crop of five 
years of freedom is one-half greater than 
of five years of slavery. The ill-fated 
Freedman’s Bank, in the nine years im- 
mediately after the war, received depos- 
its from 61,000 freedmen, some from 
each Southern State, amounting ro $56,- 
000,000. The negro exodus to Kansas 
was evidence of the ambition of the race. 
In North Carolina, the negroes have 
nearly completed forty miles of railroad, 
built with their own capital and by their 
own labor and engineering. Finally, 
Dr. Crummell estimates that at least 
two-thirds of the negro race have made 
intellectual and moral progress, and one- 
half of this number ‘‘have arisen to a 
state of superiority which already rivals 
the energy and progress of the American 
people in general.’’—[Christian States- 
man. | 


It is said that John Wesley was once 
walking along a road with a brother, who 
related to him his troubles, saying he did 
not know what he should do. They 
were at that moment passing a stone 
fence to a meadow, over which a cow was 
looking. ‘‘Do you know,’’ said Wes- 
ley, ‘‘why the cow looks over the wall ?” 
‘‘No,’’ replied the one in trouble. ‘‘1 
will tell you,’’ said Wesley, ‘‘because she 
cannot look through it; and that is what 
you must do with your troubles; look 
overthem and above them.” Depend 
upon it, inthe midst of all the science 
about the world and its ways, and all 
the ignorance of God and his greatness, 
the man or woman who can say, ‘‘Thy 
will be done,” with the true heart of giv- 
ing up, is nearer the secret of things 
than the geologist or theologian. 


The late President Finney once said 
in my hearing, in substance, 8 follows: 
“The question is often asked, ‘as there 
are 80 many religions in the world, how 
can I tell which is the right? The 
avowed object of all religions is to put 
an end to sin, and to bring the soul into 
perfect harmony with God. That re- 
ligion, therefore, must be the best 
whose teaching and principles are most 
successful in accomplishing that end.” 
Applying, then, this self-evident test, 
Christianity as taught and lived by 
Jesus Christ, the apostles and the 
early Christians, has no equal, for the 
world has never seen anything so effectu- 
al in eliminating selfishness, which isthe 
essence of sin. 


A lady has just given $6,000 to the 
temperance cause who, a few years ago, 
was told by her husband that as temper- 
ance was Leing agitated in their State 
(Virginia), he thought he would sign the 
temperance pledge to help the cause. 
With great pride she said, ‘‘I would be 
ashamed of a husband who would thus 
surrender his personal liberty.”” One 
year from that time he died of delirium 
tremens, and her sons, learning to drink 
at their mother’s table, have both died 
drunkards.—[Congregationalist. 


now being erected over ariver in the de- 
partment of Cantal. The bridge has a 
total length of .564 meters—say 1,880 
feet—and near the middle of the great 
center arch, which is the most remark- 
able feature, the height from the bed of 
the river to the rail is 124 meters, or 413 
feet. The viaduct was begun in 1881, 
and is to be completed next year. It is 
estimated to cost about £120,000. 


Tue Marvetous Maener.—‘‘l, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me. This he said signi- 
fying what death he should die.”(Joln 


| xii: 32, 33.) 


The highest bridge in the world is the 
railroad viaduct of Garabit, in France, | 


gage atonce. Oduatfit and terms free. 


Harrisonville, Shelby County, Ky. 
Messr3. Fleming Bros.: | 
lam a practicing physician, residing perman 
ently in this place. In the year 1543, when a 
resident of the State of Missouri, I became ac- 
uainted with the superior virtues of Dr. C. Mec- 
ane’s Vermifuge, prepared by you. At some 
more leisure moment I will send you the result of 
an experiment I made with one vial, in expelling 


upwards of 900 worms. | 


New York. 


J} do hereby certify to the public, that a child af 
mine, four years old, being troubled with worms, 
I was induced to purchase a bottle of Dr. C. Mc- 
Lane’s prepared by Fleming 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., which I administered; an 
the result was, it seo away an immense num-— 
ber of worms in bunches and strings, many had 
the appearance of being cut to'pieces. My child 
is now enjoying most excellent health. take 
pleasure in recommending it to both young and 
old, as one of the best medicines I ever used. 

Mrs. ANN JEMISON, 38 Ninth Street. 


Mrs. Quigby, No. 182 Essex street, New York, 
writes us that she had a child which had been 
unwell for better than two months, she procured 
a bottle of Dr. C. McLane’s Vermifuge, and ad- 
ministered it. The child passed a large quantity 
of worms. | 


The Only Genuine 


McLane’s Vermifuge, 


Is the Dr. C. McLane’s Vermifuge, 
PREPARED BY 


FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| rirst-crass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer; cut from each wrapper the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
your own selection from the 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. C) 
absolutely @UARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 15 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamais,) Waldteufel 175 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, — 75 

e TU 
50 
75 


Tarkish Patrol Reveille, g 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) . _D'Alberé 


Sirens Waltzes, Waldteufel 


Fatinitza, Potpourri, .« uppe 100 
Mascotte, Potpourri, e« Audran 100 
Night on the Water, op. 98, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, Op 6, Lange 60 
OCAL. 

Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) « Sullivan 85 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . . . Audran 40 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German Words,) Abt 40 
Who’s at my Window, « «- 
Dearest Heart, + Sullivan 85 

Requited Love, (4 Song,) « Archer 85 
Sleep while the Soft Evenin Breezes,(4 part Song,) Bishop 85 
In the Gloaming, . arrison 80 
Under the Eaves, . «© Winner 
Free Lunch Cadets, . « Sousa 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. if in excess 
of #1, postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 
Ve make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
give Dobbins’ Electric ~ a trial long enough to 
now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the sony for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the geen pode getting the dollar’s 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Ang. lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. ThisSoap 
a with age, and you are not asked to buya 
useless article, but one you use every W 


[LCRAGIN & CO. 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Manufacturing Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Their 


220 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply] their Wants ! 


THE CAL. FURNITURE MFG CO. 


* 220 to 226 Bnsh Street 
p-augl16-tf 


GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
— District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


madeevery week at home by the 


Embalming and Preparing - 
Bodies for Shipment 
industrious. Capita! not need- 
ed. We will start you. Men, 


a Specialty. 
M 0 NE women, boys and girls wanted 


everyw.ere tu work forus. Nowis the time. You 
ean work in spare time, or give your whole time to 
the business. The business will pay you well. En- 
Muney made 
Address Truz & Co., 


— and honorably. 
ugusta, Maine. 


Union Savings Bank. 


Broapway AnD Ninta 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000, 
Reserve Fund, $31,000, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 

D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, ’ 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 

J. WEST MARTIN - President 


H. A. PALMER, Vice-President 


and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3ist, 1878, 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 69 


$1,772,991 3¢ 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 4) 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits ye. 
maining three calendar months, beginnin ¢ from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be m 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Posen 
book will be returned. 

made only upon Mortgage 
Estate and Bonds. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & Co. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUGE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


&S*" Country orders for Merchandise filled 
shipped with promptness, 


California Bible Society. 
REMOVAL! 


4 hes CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


From 757 to 749 MARKET ST., 


Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as 
a full line of the Publications of the casa 
suited to this coast. 

‘he Depositaries are the firm of Wood 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on ai) 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants of Bibles-for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regarding 
Bible work in California and Nevada, may be 
addressed to REV. JOHN THOMPSON 

Dist. Sup’t American B. S., ’ 

P-de27 1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended s 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8S. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 3 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 


-CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 


We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 


] Own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO.., 


OPpPosITE PATENT OFFICE, WasHInaTon, D. C, 
nov2-tf 


EXPRESS! 


PIANO, FURNITURE AND 
BAGGAGE. 


JOHN W. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Jones 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates rea- 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-ai-tf 


1850. 1882 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO., 


127 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of 


M inl M 
Machinery. 
Plants for Gold and Silver Mills, embracing 
the latest and most improved machinery and 
processes for base and free ores. Water Jacket 
Smelting Furnaces for silver, lead and copper 
ores, with new and important improvements 
superior to any other make. Hoisting Works, 
Pumping Machinery, Chloridizing Furnaces, 
etc. We offer our customers the best results 
of thirty years’ experience in this special line 
of work, and are prepared to furnish the most 
approved character of Mining and Reduction ~ 
Machinery, superior in design and construction 
to that of any other make, at the lowest possible 
prices. We also contract to deliver, in com- 
plete running order, Mills, Furnaces, Hoisting 
Works, etc., in any of the Mining States and 
Territories. Estimates given on application. 
Send for illustrated circular. p-au23 


C. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


_ Importers and Manufacturers of 


3236 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANOISOO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST§JHATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 09 
Bonds - - 99,206 6@ 
Real estate - - - 63,898 se 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks -_.- - 67,314 09 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34. 
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A Beulah Song. 


‘‘For the Lord, thy God, bringeth thee in- 
to a good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of the 
valleys and hills.’’ (Deut. viii: 7.) | 

«And I will give her the valley of Achor 
for a door of hope; and she shall sing there.’’ 
(Hos. ii: 15.) 

God has given me a song— 

A song of trust; 
And I sing it all day long, 
For sing I must; 

Every hour it sweeter grows, - 

Keeps my soul in blest repose, 

Just how restful no one knows 

But those who trust. 


Oh, I sing it on the mountain, 
In the light; } 
Where the radiance of God’s sunshine 
Makes all bright; 
All my path seems bright and clear, 
Heavenly land seems very near, 
And I almost do appear 
To walk by sight. 


And I sing it in the valley, 
Dark and low, 
When my heart is crushed with sorrow, 
Pain and woe; 
‘Then the shadows flee away, 
Like the night when dawns the day; 
Trust in God brings light alway, 
I find it so. 


When I sing it in the desert, 
Parched and dry, 

Living streams begin to flow 
A rich supply; 

Verdure in abundance grows, 

~ Deserts blossom like a rose, 

And my heart with gladness glows, 

At God’s reply. 


For I’ve crossed the river Jordan, 

And Istand 
In the blessed land of promise— 

Beulah land! 
Trusting is like breathing here, 
Just as easy; doubt and fear 
Vanish in his atmosphere, 

And life is grand. 

—[Christian Standard. 


Walking in Shadow or Sunlight. 


I was walking along the street the 
other day when I saw a young girl, 
whom I knew, and a little tot of three 
years, crawling along disconsolately on 
the shady side of the way. It wasa 
side street, and no one was passing, so I 
called out, ‘‘Come over in the sun, 
Mollie.’’ 

The girl looked up, crossed over, and 
we walked on together, the child danc- 
ing along in the happiest manner. 

‘Why, how pleasant it is on this 
side!” exclaimed Mollie. ‘‘I had no idea 
it was so warm and cheerful. We were 
half frozen, and I was going to turn 
back.” 

How like that is to many a Christian 
life! How many find the “narrow 
cold and weary, and are inclined to turn 
back and give it up entirely. And, yet, 
there is the Sun, and they might walk 
in his light; there is the bright, sunny 
path of entire and full consecration, of 
unwavering faith, of perfect submission 
tohim who ‘‘knoweth the way that I 
take.” Let us see if we can find the 
way out of the shadow into the sun- 
light. 

The very darkest, coldest shadow 
comes from want of faith. You are 
wrapping yourself up in your feelings, 
your attainments, your understanding of 
God’s Word. No wonder you shine 
dismally, and that the way seems cold 
and dark. Look across; see such as 
Frances Ridley Havergal or Hannah 
Smith, and, I trust, some among your 
own personal friends, walking in bright 
sunlight, never thinking whether they 
aright or have yet attained to anything, 
never questioning God’s Word. It is 
enough that Christ has been perfect for 
them, that he leads them.—[S. 5. 


Times. 


Are You Safe ? 


Two little girls were playing with 
their dolls in a corner of the nursery, 
and singing as they played: 

‘‘Safe in the arms of Jesus, 

Safe on his gentle breast, 
There by his love 0’ershaded 
Sweetly my soul shall rest.’’ 


Mother was busy writing, only stop- 
ping now and then to listen to the lit- 
tle ones’ talk, unobserved by them. 

‘Sissy, how do you know you are 
safe?” asked Nellie, the younger of 
the two. 

“Because Tam holding Jesus with 
both my two hands—tight!’’ promptly 
replied Sissy. 

“Ah, that’s not safe,” said the other 
child. ‘Suppose Satan comes along 
and cuts your two hands off ?”’ 

Little Sissy looked very troubled for 
afew moments, dropped poor dolly, and 
thought deeply. Suddenly her face 
shone with joy, and she cried out, 
“Oh, I forgot! I forgot! Jesus is 
holding me with his two hands, and 
Satan can’t cut his hands off, so I am 
safe !’’—| Sunshine. 


— 


“T Know a Thing or Two.” 


‘‘My dear boy,’’ said a father to his 
only son, ‘fyou are in bad company. The 
lads with whom you associate indulge in 
bad habits. They drink, smoke, play 
cards and visits theaters. They are not 
safe company for you. I beg you to 
quit their society.” | 

‘You needn’t be afraid of me, father,” 
replied the boy, laughing. ‘‘Il guess I 
know a thingor two. I know how far to 
go, and when to stop.”’ ! 

The lad had left his house, twirling 
his cane in his fingers and laughing at 
the old man’s notions. 

A few years later, and that lad, grown 
to manhood, stood at the bar of a court 
before a jury which had just brought in a 
verdict of ‘‘guilty’? against him for 
some crime in which he had been con- 
cerned. Before he was sentenced he 


addressed the court, and said, among 
other things: ‘‘My downward course be- 
gan in disobedience to my parents. I 


home, temptations came upon me like a 
drove of hyenas, and hurried me to 
ruin.”’ | 

Mark that confession, ye boys who are 
beginning to be wiser than your parents. 
Mark it, and learn that disobedience is 
the first step on the road to ruin. Do 
not take it.—[Selected. 


Slave or Master. 


We quote the following from an edi- 
torial inthe April Century, on personal 
responsibility as against a certain false 
philosophy of the period: 

Doubtless there is need of considering 
the disabilities that inhere in diseased 
organisms, the hereditary tendencies to 
evil by which virtuous purposes are im- 
peded; our judgments of ou fellow-men 
will often be modified by such tacts. But 
the ‘‘charity,” or the ‘‘science,” that 
denies human responsibility finds its prop- 
er issue and its natural votaries in the 


slums. 


It is not, however, with the theological 
consequences of this philosophy that we 
are now concerned, but rather with its 
effect upon the education and training of 
the young. A doctrine that denies free 
will, and makes of man only a bundle of. 
appetites and impulses and propensities, 
whose law is in themselves, destroys not 
only religion and morality—it destroys 
also the foundations of education, and 
makes discipline a solecism. A _ logical 
deduction from it is the notion that pu- 
pils should study only what they like to 
study, and when they like to study; and 
that children should do only what they 
like to do, and when they like to do it. 
Modern theories of education are tinged 
by this notion; it finds place in the regi- 
men of the home and the curriculum of 
the university. The popular lecturer 
who criticises the Old Testament with 
the fairness, erudition and wit of a 
stump-speaker, sneers at the old-fash- 
ioned notions of obedience and discipline; 
says that children ought to follow nature 
in the formation of their habits; and his 
audiences applaud the sentiment. It 
does not take such ideas long to filter 
down through all the strata of society, 
and thus to affect, in many ways, the 
conduct of old and young. Do we not 
note an increasing tendency to depend on 
moods and impulses? ‘‘I don’t feel like 
work,’’ is often proclaimed, as_ the suf- 
ficient excuse for idleness. Disrelish for 
any particular pursuit is mentioned as 
ample reason for abandoning it. Even 
the paupers who beg at your door justify 
their failure to find employment by telling 
you that the labor offered them is not 
congenial. 

Of course this plea has always been 
made, and so long as the original sin of 
indolence continues to be eo deeply rooted 
in human nature, it will be made; but it 
seems that now this vice of human nature 
is to be well-nigh elevated into the rule 
of life. 

It is a pestilent notion. In it lurks 
the disorganizing force by which charac- 
ters and communities are undermined and 
ruined. There never was a strong char- 
acter that was not made strong by disci- 
pline of the will; there never was a strung 
people that did not rank subordination 
and discipline among the signal virtues. 
Subjection to moods is the mark of a de- 
teriorating morality. There is no baser 
servitude than that of the man whose ca- 
prices are his masters, and a nation com- 
posed of such men could not long pre- 
serve its liberties. 

This is the truth that the young must 
lay to heart. It will be a sorry day 
for this world, and forall the people in 
it, when everybody makes bis moods his 
masters, and dves aotbing but what he is 
inclined todo. The need of training the 
will to the performance of work that is 
distasteful; of making the impulses serve, 
instead of allowing them to rule, the 
higher reason; of subjugating the mcods, 
instead of being subjugated by them, lies 
at the very foundation of character. It 
is possible to learn to fix the wandering 
thought, to compell the reluctant mental 
energy, to concentrate the power upon 
the performance of a task to which there 
is no inciination. Until this victory has 
been gained, life holds no sure promise; 


the achievement of this conquest is the 


condition of future success. No matter 
how splendid may be the natural gifts, 
unless there is a wil: that can marshal 
and command them, the life is sure to be 
a failure. 


— 


Going Down Grade at Lightning Speed 


A TRUE STORY. 


Alfred Haynes left his beautiful home 
surrounded by English scenery to explore 
foreign lands. He, the eldest son, the 
darling of the household, how tenderly 
had he been eared for in that Christian 
home! Loving hands had equiped him 
with all needful things for this far-off 
journey. The last farewell is spoken to 
kind parents, brothers and sisters, and he 
presses forward to battle with life and 
self maintenance so eagerly sought by the 
boys of every clime. | 

A few weeks find him in an Ameri- 
can city, with no employment, and the 
days drag wearily. His money is al- 
most gone; pride forbids him to send 
home for more. Self-willed, he prefers to 


take the wrong road, and soon he finds 


himself in want. From this he beats his 
way on railroads, and helps himself to 
food. Meeting with no opposition he be- 
comes bold, and silencing his conscience 
by saying, ‘‘Well, I cannot get work, I 
will not starve, I must have money at ail 
hazards.’ Private houses are entered, 
goods purloined. Stores are next broken 
open, the night police discover him, and 
his next resting-place is the station house. 
The trial and commitment follow in quick 
succession, and then the long weary days 
in the common-jail, days of helpless 
waiting, and in less than three months 
from the outgoing from that God-fearing 


home he is alone in his prison cell sen- | 


scars never. 


legal discipline. He is only eighteen 
years old, but these lessons will not have 
been taught in vain if it brings him out 
safely. ‘‘He is passing under the rod.’’ 
In time these wounds will heal, but the 
The letters sent home by 
him are filled with loving words, and 
here and there glimpses of a higher and 
better life are revealing themselves to 
him. How poor, weak humanity shows 
our depravity, while the divinity of 
Christ is manifested in us only by his 
own loving hand.—{ Exchange. 


Nursery Government. 


A wise old lady, sitting beside my nur- 
sery fire, with a benevolent eye upona 
very new baby, ina very new cradle, 
once said to me: ‘‘Exact prompt obedi- 
ence and punish for disobedience, but 
avoid raising an issue in which your 
child’s will is pitted against your own.” 
This advice, although given from the 
serene depths of inexperience, was not 
lost; and as, one after another, the bris- 
tling theories of cradle days were cast off 
with the baby’s out-grown dresses, its 
value became apparent. 

To a conscientious young woman, ar- 
dent and alert under her new sense of re- 
sponsibility, it seems fairly puerile to 
‘‘avoid an issue.’’ She feels herself sum- 
moned, as by trumpet call, to instant bat- 
tle with each invading fault; and so she 
is, but there are ways and ways. The 
question here is not whether to secure 
obedience, but whether obedience may 
not be secured without those prolonged 
aud distressing struggles between parent 
and child in whicha child often dis- 
covers his power to defy and ‘‘hold out” 
against his parents. | 

I think it safe to assume that a well 
child is usually a happy child, and that 
a happy child naturally inclines to cheer- 
ful acquiescence; it is, therefore, proba- 
ble that in the majority of cases disobe- 
dience occurs during periods of petulance 
and irritability caused by some physical 
disturbance, perhaps unsuspected by the 
parent, and never comprehended by the 
child. Hence itis in his moments of 
physical unbalance that he manifests his 
worst traits and seems to need the sharp- 
est discipline; yet a prolonged contest of 
will at such a time exhausts and lowers 
his vitality. 

Let me illustrate the working of two 
principles—of raising an issue and avoid- 
ing an issue. We will suppose your 
child of three years to have been kept in 
the house by bad weather until he is 
quite restless and irritable, and you wel- 
come the first bright afternoon as a great 
relief; a romp in the fresh air is all he 
needs to recover his serenity. ‘Now, 
pick up your blocks, Dick,’’ you say, 
‘fand you may go out to play.’’ At the 
moment he chances not to be on amiable 
terms with his blocks; they have failed 
him in a critical architectural moment, 
and, with a scowl and a kick, he dis- 
dains to pick them up. ‘‘Oh, but you 
must !” you say. He demurs; you make 
your command even more imperative; he 
flatly refuses. Now, if you say, ‘‘You 
cannot goout to play until you have 
picked up your blocks,” you have raised 
an issue. It may be the threat will 
prove effectual, and he will hasten to 
pick up the blocks for the sake of going 
out, and no harm may be done. But, if 
he is naturally obstinate, and if he is 
very cross at the moment, you may sud- 
denly find yourself in the thick of a very 
stubborn and inopportune fight, It cuts 
you tothe heart to spend the precious 
hours of sunshine thus; you look at his 
flushed face and swollen eyelids and 
know that ten: minutes in the fresh air 
would sweeten his temper and smooth all 
difficulties; but you have committed 
yourself; you have raised an issue; he 
has wet you squarely upo. it; his obs in 
nacy is aroused; you cannot retract; his 
will is pitted against yours, and you 
must not yield an inch now. So, weari- 
ly and heart-sick, you fight it out. The 
stout little heart is not so stout as your 
hand, and the wee man must succumb 
sooner or later to superior strength; and 
by-and-by, when it is too late to go out 
to play, the blocks are tearfully picked 
up, and you rock your vanquished baby 
‘in your arms. He clings to you and 
kisses you between long sobs, and finally 
falls asleep with a hot cheek on your 
shoulder. But see the dark circles under 
his eyes, and listen to the pathetic catch in 
his sleeping breath. You have con- 
quered, but it seems a pitiful victory to 
rou. 
‘ Professor Bain says, somewhere in his 
little book on ‘*‘Mind and Body,’’ that 
every pleasurable emotion increases vi- 
tality, and every painful mction decreases 
it. In proportion to his strength, what a 
drain upon the child’s vitality this long 
struggle has been! But how could this 
scene be avoided? By not accompanying 
your command witha threat which at 
once handicapped you, and gave the 
child a point of resistance. As soon as 
you said that he could not go out until 
his blocks were picked up, you lost the 
opportunity to adjust yourself to circum- 
stances, and were dependent wholly up- 
on superior endurance, and the infliction 
of punishment for your victory. All con- 
sideration for the child’s health must be 
secondary to the carrying of your point 
when itis once made. The most painful 
experiences with a child are often the 
most unexpected—a whirlwind on a 
calm day—and unless it is a principle 
with the mother to keep herself mistress 
of the situation, untrammeled by definite 
threats, she will sometimes be sorely per- 
plexed. | 

In this case, it the child refused to 
pick up his blocks, you might have 
warned him of danger ahead; and upon 
continued refusal, you might have de- 
scended upon him with swift punishment, 
and then hurried him out of doors to 
frolic with the other children before the 
last teardrop was dry on his cheek. The 
whole affair would not have taken ten 
minutes, yet he would .carry away in his 


in, rosy and merry, at sundown, he 
would be none the worse physically for 
the episode of the blocks, but would have 
learned the cost of disobedience in a way 
not easy to forget. 

With varying ages and temperaments, 
modifications of this principle are of 
course necessary; but even with the vig- 
orous, willful, older child, who disobeys 
from sheer naughtiness, is it not better 
to avoid a contest which may strengthen 
his will and obstinacy? If you say to 
such a child: ‘‘You shall not have your 
breakfast until you do so and so,” you 
rouse his combativeness, and he may go 
without his dinner and supper as well, 
rather than yield. We have all heard 
harrowing tales of the voluntary starva- 
tion and imprisonment of obstinate chil- 
dren. In such cases, if the parent had 
sald: 
you have disobeyed; now you must lose 
your breakfast, or stay in your room all 
day,’’ the punishment would have been 
the same, but shorn of all the glory of 
successful rebellion. The pride of ‘‘hold- 
ing out’’ would be lost—he would be 
simply a culprit doing penance. No pal- 
pitating mother would listen at the door 
for the first signal of submission. The 
end would no longer be sensational, with 
tears, repentance and forgiveness; the 
whole thing would have fallen flat, and 
be too tame for repetition. | | 

It is difficult to lay down a rule with- 
out its seeming too sweeping. This may 
not be adapted to all children, or to any 
one child under all circumstances. [ 
know some exceptions myself—so many, 
indeed, that I. think it must be a very 
good rule. It seems to me such a serious 
matter, both physically and morally, for 
many children to have prolonged will- 
contests with parents, that I want to 
show how a mother may, in most instanc- 
es, make her authority respected with- 
out raising such a contest.—[Our Conti- 
nent. 


“Oh, My Poor Boy.’’ 


There are persons who find amusement 
in the misery and madness of the intem- 
perate; and there are temperance speak- 
ers who evoke mirth by picturing scenes 
which cause only misery. But those who 
have experienced the terrible evils of in- 
temperance find little amusement in such 
exhibitions. Said one woman, into 
whose family the curse had entered, 
‘‘When I hear temperance lecturers 
mimic and make fun of men who get 
drunk, it makes me mad! It is no laugh- 
ing matter to have a man come home 
drunk!”’ 


them!—who have known - what it is to 
see for the first time a husband or a son 
drunk! Who can tell the anguish of 
those through whose souls the sword has 
been thrust! Those who have seen such 
a sight will not soon forget it. Those 
who have not seen it may count them- 
‘‘About the year 1863,’’ says J. F. 
Sanderson, ‘‘I saw a scene I shall never 
forget. I was walking down the main 
street of Nashua, N. H., and came in 
sight of Jim Bright’s saloon, a horrible 
place, from which honest and sober peo- 
ple turned aside with disgust and dis- 
may. As I drew near, the door opened, 
and I saw them lead out a boy of four- 
teen or fifteen years, who was drink, 
sick and helpless. Being unable to 
walk, he sat down upon the sidewalk, 
the picture of wretchedness and distress. 
A number of persons stood around him, 
laughing at his pitiable condition, and 
cracking their customary bar-room jokes. 
As I drew nearer, I saw a well-dressed, 
bright, intelligent-looking lady walking 
up the street. She came along, appar- 
ently happy and unconcerned, until she 


glance at the helpless. creature on the 
sidewalk, and exclaimed, in tones that 1 
shall never forget: 

** “Oh, my poor boy!’ 

“It seemed as if a lifetime ot agony 
was condensed into that one exclamation, 
which marked a revelation of such sorrow 
as she had never known before. 

“She could not leave him in his misery 
and disgrace. Some of the by-standers 
helped him up, and the poor mother led 
away her drunken boy.’’ 

There are places all aboutus where 
mere boys are poisoned, debauched and 
ruined by the accursed cup. Shall this 
curse consume forever? Shall mothers 
rear children to be devoured by this drag- 
on? Or shall men and women who fear 


selves from their slumbers, and seek to 
banish this dire and _ bitter evil from the 
homes and haunts of men ? | 


Point oF Resistance.—At the battle 
of Borodino, Napoleon saw that there was 
no such thing as victory till he had car- 
ried the great central redoubt on the Rus- 
sian line. Two hundred guns and the 
choicest of his battalions were poured 
against that single point, and when the 
plumes of his veterans gleamed through 
the smoke on the highest embrasures of 
that volcano of shot, he knew the field 
was won. It matters very little that we 
do a great many things morally irreproach- 
able, so long as there is one ugly dis- 
position that hangs obstinately back. It 
is only when we come to a point of real 
resistance that we know the victory of 
faith is overcoming the world.—| Bishop 
Huntington. | | 


In early times the Methodists gave 
some very staid people a good deal of 
trouble; and in some places they do so 
yet. An old author, referring to these 
troubles, proposed a remedy which would 
most effectually prevent the spread of 
Methodism. ‘‘Let the clergy,’’ he said, 
‘‘live more holily, pray more fervently, 
preach more heavenly, and labor more 
diligently than the Methodist ministers; 
then will Christians flock to the churches 
to hear us, as they now flock to the 


meetings to hear them,” 


‘*T told you to do so and so, and 


There are some women—God pity 


was opposite the salooa, when she cast a | 


God and love righteousness rouse them- 


IRON PIPE AND 


IMPORTERS OF 


Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mf’g Co., | 


AMERICAN TACK Co., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


PLUMBERS’ STOCK, | 


406 & 408 MARKET ST.., S. F. 


that Sheridan’s 

Condition Pow- 

ders are abso- dan’ Condi 

lutely pure and 

immensely val- 

uable. oth- 

ing on earth BS t food. Sold 
Oo 


everywhere, or sent by mail for eight letter-stamps. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., 


AN ENGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON AND CHEMIST, now traveling in this country, 
says that most of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. 


He says 
will make hens 
lay like Sheri- 

s ondi- 
tion Powders. 
Dose, one tea- 
spoonful to one 


STON, MASs. 


A COMMON-SENSE REMEDY. 


SALICYLICA, 


No More Rheumatism, Cout or 


Neuralgia. 


Immediate Relief Warranted. 
Permanent Cure Guaranteed. 


Five years established, and never known to 
fail in a single case, acute or chronic. Refer to 
all prominent physicians and druggists for the 
standing of Salicylica. 


SECRET: 

THE ONLY DISSOLVER OF THE POI- 
SONOUS URIC ACID WHICH EXISTS IN 
THE BLOOD OF RHEUMATIC AND GOUTY 
PATIENTS. 

SALICYLICA is known as acommon-sense 
remedy because it strikes directly at the cause 
of Rheumatism, Gout and Neuralgia, while so 
many so-called specifics and supposed panaceas 
only treat locally the effects. 

It has been conceded by eminent scientists 
that outward applications, such as rubbing with 
oils, ointments, liniments and soothing lotions, 
will not eradicate these diseases, which are the 
result of the poisoning of the blood with Uric 
Acid. 

SALICYLICA works with marvelous ef- 
fect on this acid, and so removes the disorder. 
It is now exclusively used by all celebrated 
physicians of America and Europe. Highest 
Medical Academy of Paris reports 95 per cent. 
cures in three days. 


REMEMBER! 


That SALICYLICA is a certain cure for 
Rheumatism, Gout and Neuralgia. 
The mostintense pains are subdued almost in- 
stantly. 
Give it a trial. 
refunded. 
Thousands of testimonials sent on applica- 


tion. | 
$1 a Box. 6 Boxes for $5. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of money. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 


But do not be deluded into taking imitations or 
substitutes, or something recommended as 
‘*just as good!”’ Insist on the genuine, with 
the name of Washburne & Co. on each box, 
which is guaranteed chemically pure under our 
signature, an indispensable requisite to insure 
success in the treatment. Take no other, or 
send to us. 


Washburne & Co., Proprictors, 


287 Broadway, cor. Reade St., - NEW YORK. 
p-d6-ly 

No More R#EvMATIsM OR Gout.—Salicyl- 
ica, a sure cure. A box of thirty powders 
sent by mail for $1, R. Hendry, 30 Geary 
street, San Francisco, sole agent for the Pa- 
cific Coast. Seud for circular. 

OS" Please mention this paper. 


not; life is sweeping by; go and 
dure before 1 die; something 
mighty and sublime leave behind to 


: conquer time. Good pay every week 
in your own town; $5 outfit free. No risk. Every- 
thing new. Capital not required. We will furnish 
Ladies make as much as men, and 

oys and girls make good wages. Reader, if you 
want business at which you can make money, write 
for particulars to H. HaLtLett & Co., Portland, Me. 


Samuel Irving & Co. 


(Thirteen years in the business in this city.) : 


206 KEARNY ST., 


(Near Sutter St.), 
DEALERS IN.... 


GENTS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Neckties 
Socks, Underwear, Ete. 


First-class goods in this line 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES 


Relief guaranteed or money 


Call and Examine, 


And you will purchase and come again. 


Shirts made to order. 
A liberal discount to clergymen. 


Imy-tf-eow 
| MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 


apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASK STORE 
519 Post Street, - 


ys THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
lace on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 
and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf 


WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY” IS BEAUTIFULLY 
situated, and as its name suggests, is a 
‘‘Nest among the mountains.’”’ Grand scenery, 
splendid live oak trees, good hunting and fish- 
ing. Hot and cold springs in the hills. Fine 
drives, and every facility for out-door enjoy- 
ment. The climate is dry and invigorating— 
specially adapted to lung, asthmatic or nervous 
troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests. 

Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 

Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Oo., Cal. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HOMCOPATHY, ) 
125 Turk Street, - - . San Francisco, 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9a.M. and 7 P.M. 


aprl3-tf 
Watches Cleaned, $1.00 
\ Glasses, 10 cts. 


All work guaranteed. 
WA. 

No. 4 1. 
kstablished in S. }. for fifteen years 


ATARRHE 


To suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanentand Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc. 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., SAN FRANCISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S" Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Chimes and Bells 


for Churches Academies, etc. Price List and cire — 


cularssent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


— MA Favorably known to the public siace 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


=> & C0., WEST TROY, 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S. F 


Seirus 


sLINFORTH. RICE & CO.. 


Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St.. S. F 
p-8feb-lyr 


THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company 
Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. Old 


est workmen, greatest experiene, largest trade 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free. : 


A New Sunday School Song Book} 


‘* There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Walue! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


_. 192 pages, printed on fine paper and handsom 
bound in ‘ds. Price, 35 by mail; $3. 
per dozen oy express, charges not prepaid. A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free, 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., * 
"No.5 Union square. 1 Cincinnati, 0. 


In Press and Nearly Ready q 


L. O. EMERSON’S 
....New and Superior Book for.... 


Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions. 


New Music, New Exercises, New and advanc- 
ed ideas in Teaching, New Songs, New Duets, 
New Trios, New Glees, Quartets, Hymn Tunes, 
Motets and Anthems. 

A new and fresh collection throughout: 


Prepare then for a Rousing Reception‘for 


THE SINGERS WELCOME 


Teachers of Singing Classes and all interested 
will please examine. 


SEND FOR our elegant and cheap editions 
of Iolanthe ($1), Patience ($1), Pirates ($1), 
Pinafore (50c.), Sorceror ($1), or of any of the 
modern light operas. 

Remember also our standard and grand op- 
eras: Mignon ($3), Aida ($2), Carmen ($2), 
Mefistophele ($2), Zenobia ($2), Fatinitza 
($2), and many others. 


WAR SONGS for theG. A. R., and others. 
paper, 6Oc boards, cloth. 


MAILED, POST-FREE, FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
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THE PacriFic: SAN FRANcIsco, Oat. 


[WeEpnespay, Avaust 1, 1883. 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Of the 104 deaths recorded in the 
Health Office, of this city, during the 
week ending July 27th, 50 were males 
and 45 females. Natives of the Pacific 
coast, 47; other States, 11; foreign coun- 
tries, 34; unascertained, 2; Mongolians,7 ; 
whites, 96; blacks, 1. 


Catherine Ahern, sister and adminis- 
trator of the estate of the late John 
Ahern, who was killed by the falling of a 
flagstaff from Kibbe’s building at the 
junction of Geary and Market streets, 
June 29th last, began suit in the Su- 
a: ourt yesterday against John 

cGlary, Tbomas Adam and Millard 
Kibbe, for $100,000 damages. 

In port just now there is more tonnage 
than for any corresponding time within 
two years past, Califurnia’s immense 
wheat crop being the cause. Ships ag- 
gregating 30,000 tons are now loading, 
and 90,000 tons are disengaged. That 
freights are low is evidenced by one 
wooden ship being chartered to load 
wheat for Liverpool for £2 7s 6d, but 
when the grain begins to arrive from the 
interior, freights will, in all probability, 
go up. 

Thirty-five printers in the Call office, 
belonging to the San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, and twenty-five in the 
Bulletin office, have ‘‘struck,’’* not for 
higher wages, but because the pruprietors 
would not agree not to employ other 
printers, not members of the Union, in 
their offices. Notwithstanding tbe strike, 
the papers are issued as usual, by the 
abundant help of good volunteers, and 
the strike is a failure, as it ought to be; 
and men who held good positions have 
lost them, and have kad the satisfacticn 
of learning that the Typographical Union 
cannot control newspaper proprietors. 


Victor Hugo is to spend several weeks 
in Switzerland this summer. 


Middlebury (Vt.) College is to be 
opened to women. | 


Mies Mary Crowell won the literary 
essay prize at the Vanderbilt University 
over [21 males. 


The bridge across the Colorado river 
is completed, and through trains are to be 
put on to this city to-day. 


Henry Fielding Dickens, youngest son 
of Charles Dickens, has been appointed 
to the recordership of Deal. 


The daughter of John Bright is visit- 
ing the Yellowstone Park and other 
points of interest in the West, as the 
guest of General and Mrs. Howard. 


Nine of the eleven surviving members 
of the Bowdoin College class of 1883 are 
clergymen. The class as originally grad- 
uated numbered 26. 


President-elect Smith, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Oonn., is to receive a 
salary of $5,000, and have a house built 
for him. 


The jury in the case of ex-Treasurer 
Polk, of Tenneszee, has brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty of embezzlement, fixing the 
penalty at imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for twenty years, and imposing a 
fine to the full amount of the embezzle- 
ment. 


Professor Blakie once chalked on hia 
notice-board in College: ‘‘The Professor 
is unable to meet his classes to-morrow.”’ 
A waggish student removed the ‘‘c,” 
leaving ‘‘lasses.’’ When the Professor 
returned, he noticed the new rendering. 
Equal to the occasion, the Professor 
quietly rubbed out the ‘‘l” and joined in 
the hearty laughter of the ‘‘asses.” 


The Presbyterian mentions, with a 
note of warning, a Congregational Coun- 
cil which lately heartily recommended 
the installation of a candidate, with the 
understanding that their action was not 
to be taken as an indorsement of certain 
of his ‘‘private speculations.” But it 
neglects to mention that these ‘‘private 
speculations” were simply the extreme 
views of the Westminster Confession. 
He was too Old School. 


The most fearful rainstorm that ever 
struck this city deluged it last Saturday 
afternoon. About 2 o'clock, heavy 
clouds began to rise rapidly from the 
northeast, and when well above the 
city, with vivid flashes of lightning and 
terrific bolts of thunder crashing in quick 
successiom, the rain began to fall in tor- 
rents, driven by a strong wind. In less 
than one hour nearly three inches of water 
fell and our streets ran like great rivers, 
doing damage to the extent of at least 
$40,000.—[Centropolis, (Kansas City), 
July 19. 


Mr. Lincoln, Secretary of War, has 
again acted wisely in dismissing Cadet 
Hartigan from West Point for hazing a 
new cadet. Hartigan, we are told, 
was one of the best students in the 
senior class; so much the more shame to 
him. Let the good work of stopping 
these ridiculous, foolish and often very 
cruel student pranks go on, until in every 
institution in our land our young people 
can go and come with no fear of molesta- 
tion, only being subject to wholesome 
rules. 


Twenty-two were killed and many 
more were wounded by a railroad acci- 
dentin Western New York last Friday 
night. The testimony at the inquest 
Was 80 conflicting, that at last ac- 
counts, the jury were unable to agree up- 
on a verdict. It was claimed that a 
freight car with the breaks set, was 
blown by the wind over one hundred 
feet upon the track, so that a collision 
occurred. But this is hard to believe. 
Somehow the cars met, the collision 
came and nearly a quarter of a hundred 
lives paid the forfeit. So, in the midst 


_of life death comes in a variety of ways, 


and man goes to his long home and is 
forgotten, and each one as before shall 
chase his favoriteg phantom. 


Sunday-school Lesson for Aug. 12, 1883. 
Joshua xxiv: 14-29 


BY REV. J. F. ELLIS. 


The Last Days of Joshua. 


Golden Text.—*‘Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve.’’ (Josh. xxiv: 15.) 


In seven weeks’ time we have been 
with Joshua nearly 25 years. We have 
learned to love him anew. But now we 
must part with him. He is going, with- 
in three days, to cross another Jordan 
into the upper Canaan that is not full of 
hostile cities. He will find there, not 
warlike Jericho, but Jerusalem, the city 
of peace. But before he goes hence he 
has a most serious farewell service to 
perform with his people. _ 

V. 14. ‘‘Now therefore’—Joshua had 
just recounted the wonderful and merci- 
ful providences by which God had dealt 
with them as ample ground for their 
continued faithfulness and obedience. 
See what Paul says on this point (Rom. 
xii: 1). ‘‘In sincerity and in truth’— 


and blesses. ‘‘Gods’’—ldols wood 
and stone, or beasts and objects in nature, 
which men worshiped. ‘‘The flood’’— 
The Euphrates river, the ‘‘great river” 
(Gen. xv: 18), which runs through the 
region of country in which Abraham lived 
before God called him to go and live in 
Canaan. 

V. 15. ‘‘Seem evil’’—What an idea 
that any one should think it a bad thing 
to serve the Lord! But even now there 
are people who talk that way. ‘‘Choose’’ 
—They must decide between God and 
idols. They could not serve both (Matt. 
vi: 24; Luke. xvi: 13). ‘‘This day” 
—Present necessity. God presses 
‘‘this day” upon the conscience 
every day of a man’s life till he does 
choose; while practically, not to choose 
God is to choose idols. Let it. come’ 
home to our Sunday-school scholars that 
they are serving idols till they decide to 
serve God. ‘‘Amorites’’-—This name is 
here used for all the native inhabitants 
yet remaining in the country round about. 
‘*As for me’’—A splendid example of in- 
dependent decision. ‘‘And my house” 
——Joshua would take his family with 
him, and not let them grow up in neglect 
to do as they might chance to please. 

V. 16. ‘‘God_ torbid.”—A solemn 
pledge of faithfulness. 

V. 17. “He it is’’—The living God, 
not the dumb idols, was recognized as 
the author of all their strange and won- 
derful blessings. 

V. 18. ‘‘Therefore will we also serve 
the Lord’’—Grand good reason. ‘‘Our 
God’’—Blessed claim, that, to make 
right royal profession to proclaim. 

V.19. ‘‘Ye cannot serve the Lord” 
— What unaccountable words are these! 
Why thus dispute and discourage the 
people? Because Joshua understood 
them so well. He knew how, under the 
impulse of the hour, they were ready to 
promise anything, and then that in a 
different mood they would just as readily 
break their promise. And by his abrupt 
contradiction he meant to impress ‘them 
with the fact that the service of God was 
vastly more than a glib promise. He 
would try them so that their pledge of 
service should be the word of the heart, 
and not of the lips alone. ‘‘He is an ho- 
ly God; he is a jealous God’’—Under- 
stand that he shares no service and wor- 
ship with base and debasingidols. ‘He 
will not forgive’—That was a strange 
and startling declaration; and by it they 
were to be made to feel that God would 
not pardon while they idly promised and 
kepi on in their sins. 

V. 20. you hburt’’—Punish 
them severely. ‘*‘Consume you”—De- 
story them; for against the unrepentant 
wicked, God—our God—the God who 
loves and would not that any should 
perish—is a consuming fire. (Heb. xii: 
29.) ‘“‘After that he hath done you 
good’ ’——It is all the worse for men to do 
evil after God has done them good. Be- 
cause he blesses us, it is no sign that he 
will not punish us for our sins. Bless- 
ings turned Ly sin into curses are in the 
end the bitterest of woes. g 

V. 21. ‘‘The people said unto Josh- 
ua, Nay’’--His probing had the desired 
effect. It made them think what they 
were saying, and rendered them deeply 
in earnest. about keeping their word. 


V. 22. ‘*Ye are witnesses against 
yourselves’’—Their case required urgent 
and thorough treatment. Hence Joshua 
presses them to the extreme of oath- 
bound committal to God’s service. He 
puts forward their pledge as evidence 
against themselves, if ever they should 
serve idols. He holds it up in sucha 
light that to go back on it will be to per- 
jure themselves. ‘‘And they said, We 
are witnesses’ —The people assent to the 
oath-bound attitude to which Joshua 
presses them. 

V. 23. ‘*Now, therefore, put away”’ 
—Make proof of your sincerity by imme- 
diate action in the line of duty. ‘‘The 
strange gods”—The idols. ‘‘Which are 
among you’ — Evidently there were 
some among their number who, secretly 
if not openly, were relapsing into idola- 
try. Just so sly and delusive is sin now, 
that, ere we are aware of it, we are fall- 
ing away into old sins that war against 
the soul, and offend God. ‘‘Incline’ 
your heart”—That is the essertial thing. 
Give the heart to God; let him once 
have that to keep ‘‘for keeps,” as the 
boys say, and there is an end of idol ser- 
vice. 
V. 24. ‘*And the people said’’— 
Readily and heartily reaffirm their de- 
termination to be true. ‘‘His voice’’— 
The commands of God as given through 
Moses and Joshua. 

V. 25. ‘So Joshua made a cove- 
nant’’—Put their pledge in the form of a 
contract. ‘‘A statue and an ordinance”’ 
—Clothed it with the dignity of a legal 
document. 

V. 26. ‘*Wrote these words in the 
book of the law of God’—This final 
covenant of the people with their great 
leader was of such importance that it 


was embodied with the rest of the law of. 


the only sort of service which God, owns . 


Farewell Services. 
(Continued. ) 


the Lord. ‘‘Great stone’”—As a seal of 
the contract. ‘‘Sanctuary’’—The sacred 
altar which Joshua had built there near- 
ly twenty-five years before at the great 
and impressive rehearsal of the law, as 
we studied two weeks ago. — 

V. 27. ‘*All the people’—Always 
God’s law concerns all the people. ‘‘Be- 
hold this stone’’—Calls attention to the 
part which this enduring object serves. 
Joshua would die, but this great stone 
would endure. ‘‘It hath heard all the 
words of the Lord’’—It should- stand 
there as a living witness of this covenant 
with the dying Joshua unto the Lord 


Do not abandon this church, any one 
of you, or your work or aid in its behalf. 
No matter if you feel personally grieved, 
or even hurt, by the turn affairs have 
taken, or by some incident in connection 
with them, remain and do your duty. 
I should be very sorry to know that I 
have labored these twenty years only to 
win an interest in me, and had not suc- 
ceeded in cementing your interest to the 
cause and the Master, and have been 
God occupied in building up an edifice of 

28. «People d straw, which would only hold together 

every man! while my hand was on it, and when I 
to his own inheritance’’—Before they re-|).¢, the winds would blow it away 
turned in a body to Gilgal. Now the Again, cultivate still and maintain a 


conquered land has been divided among |... m 
the twelve tribes, and the territory of each spirit of harmony and cc-operation. 


tribe parceled out among the families 
thereof. | 

V. 29. ‘‘Joshua * * * the servant of 
the Lord’’—How great an honor to be 
numbered among those who serve so high 
and good a Master! That is epetaph 
enough for any man, and one which any 
boy or girl or feeble woman or poor man 
may, by faithfulness, gain as well as 
Joshua. ‘‘Died’’—Passed that other 
Jordan the full waters of which the God 
whom he served parted for him and led 


him safely through. The good die a8 | church in the great body of its member- 
the Gag, Pat precious in (the ship can be indifferent them and pros- 
sight of the Lord is the death of his per. It cannot throw off the Sabbath- 
(Psa school work from individual concern and 
(Job v: 26 Life’s 1 ” interest, and be itself built up. It must 
race | be active all along the line in trying to 
Blea. mission accom interest, train and save the children, till 
plished. essed death! the ardent workers meet the needs, or it 
all to- is as blind to the conditions of growth 
vows, and then keep the choice. hope to have the productions of his fruit 
aus orchard increase with the years, but 
Daniel Webster’s financiering is the | should make no effort to have new trees 
‘subject of many anecdotes at Washing- | always coming in, and to keep up the sup- 
ton, and one of them thus describes how | ply depending on the _ spontaneous 
he one day assisted his friend, Rufus | growths around the old stumps and 
Choate. Choate needed $500, and he | trees. | 
applied to Mr. Webster. ‘‘Five hundred Feel, moreover, a working interest in 
dollars!” says Webster. ‘‘No, I haven’t | objects outside of your own borders. The 
that amount; but I will get it for you, | true working principle of a church—the 
Choate.” The latter was glad to hear it, | love of Christ, the love man—is world-wide, 
and wonld wait. ‘‘Draw your note,” | A church can work tor objects at home and 
said Webster; ‘‘I’ll sign it and bring vou | abroad, near or remote; but wherever it 
the money. While you are about it, make | works it must be with the same large- 
the note for athousand. A thousand is | heartedness. Ifa church only cherishes 
as easy to get as five hundred.’’ Mr. | a spirit to work for itself, or at its own 
Choate said the five hundred was all he | door, it has not the true working spirit of 
needed. ‘‘I’ll take the other five hun- | a church of Christ. It may doa little, 
dred,’’ said Webster. The note was | but it will not be of the right sort, nor 
drawn, and Mr. Webster, taking his | amount to much. You may havea tele- 
cane, went into the avenue. ‘‘Good | phone in which the wire itself, carefully 
morning, Mr. Corcoran! Good morning!” | stretched, may communicate the vibra- 
said he, as he entered the great banking- | tions of the voice, and answer the pur- 
house which was the fiscal agent of the | pose, under favorable conditions, for a 
Government. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Sec- | short distance; but that is not the true 
retary!” said the great banker in the| telephonic principle. The true tele- 
blandest manner. ‘‘ What is it 1 can do| phonic peinciple, communicating the 
for you this morning, Mr. Secretary ?” | vibrations of the voice, is not the natural 
Mr. Webster was Secretary of State at | tingle of the wire, but the flash of elec- 
the time. ‘‘A little favor for my friend | tricity over the wire. You may place a 
Choate. He wants a little money, and | | locomotive in the hot sun, it is said, in 
told him I thought I could get it for him. | such a way that by accumulating fora 
A thousand, I believe, he made his | time the heat of the direct rays, and then 
not for,”’ passing the paper to the banker. | applying the steam thus generated, there 
There was no such thing as hesitating, | may be power enough from that cause 
much less declining, and so the banker | alone to move the driving wheels in a 
was only happy to accommodate the head | feeble way; but that is not the true 
of Mr. Fillmore’s administration. The| source of power in an engine. There 
gold was laid out in two equal piles at | muat be a mightier motor within—some- 
Mr. Webster’s request. Putting one in | thing the nature of which is to carry the 
each pocket, and with oneof the bows | engine and the train up the mountain 
which Mr. Webster only could give, he | grades or across the continent. The 
departed. ‘‘Here, Choate; here is the | steamboat that comes up to your city 
five hundred,” said the great expounder, | may, after the steam is shut off, continue 
entering where Choate was waiting. | to have its driving-wheels revolve for a 
Handing him the gold, Mr. Webster re- | time, from the momentum imparted by 
sumed his reading where he had been in- | the power previously applied; but the 
terrupted by Choate’s entrance. It is | momentum of an arrested force is not 
further stated that Mr. Corcoran has in| what has brought the steamer up the 
his collection of autographs a note for|river. That, ia kind and quality, is 
$1,000 signed by Rufus Choate and in- | the great commercial force which drives 
dorsed by T)aniel Webster.—[Perley’s | steamers to the ends of the earth. So 
Reminiscences. j you need for your common, everyday 
ec , home work in this church and city, in 
There has been adopted in several de- | ;ing and quality, the same world-wide 
partments of Dartmouth College class- | yorking principle as sends the missionary 
room methods designed to stimulate You de ant hawk 
students in reseach. A subject is a8-| the true working spirit for Sacramento 
sigaed to a student. The knowledge to | ti] it is the same kind of spirit as com- 
be obtained in the text-book is the min- passes the world. A mere local interest 
imum of what he is expected to acquire. | i, ag foreign to the true, grand, working 
Time and facilities are given him for ob- principle needed as the natural tingle 
taining help from other sources, and 80 | and tremor of the wire is in telephoning, 
far as he is able he is expected to become | ,, the steam-producing power of sun- 
master of the subject and treat it origin- | poams in driving an engine, or the mo- 
ally. The process is much the same a8| mentum of a spent > ities moving 
the composition of a newspaper or maga-| steamers, And you not only need a 
zine article. | working power. that is in quality ‘world- 


It is sania er 700.000.000 _ of wide, but you need to give it congenial 


Se opportunities. It requires breathing 
places, where it comes up from its local 


ies work, takes in a breath of grand, 
world-wide inspiration, and looks out 
upon its whole field. church 
Silver, $1.10 per oz., 1000 fine; silver, | soon perishes by dry-rot, like a hauled- 
925 fine, 50 7-16 per oz. 
COMMERCIAL 


up ship, if it only tries to keep itself 
Frourn—Best brands of City Extra, $5.00 


manned, painted and its decks clean. 

And the more it has todo at home, the 
to 5.50; medium grades, $4.00 to 4.50; Ship- ? 
ping Superfine, $3.75 to 4.00. 


more it needs the advantage of the true, 
WuEat—No. 1, $1.62% to 1.65 per ctl. large inspiration and enthusiasm. It 
Barutey—Feed, 92% to 95c. : you want to be a thrifty church, paying 
Oats---No. 1, $1.50 to 1.60. 


your debts as you go, and _ living 
Frep — Bran, $17.00; ground barley, | independently and above-board, devise 
$23 to 24; middlings, $20 to $22; oil-cake, 


$35.00 per to generous things from the start for 
.00 per ton. 


-Porators—50c to $1 per cwt. objects abroad. 
Frorr—Lemons, $1.00 to 2.00 for Cal.| And secure a pastor as soon as you 


Bananas, $2.50 to 4.00 per bunch;Cal. Or-|can find a good man, and_ 0be 
anges $1.25 to 2.00 per box; figs, $1.50 to $2 | careful not to fall into parties in 
per box. $8 doing this. ~ You may-~- be tempted 
Apricots, 40c to 65 per box, Apples, new, 6Uc f the ti a 
30c to 40 bas- | "y the tendencies of the times and by 
the natural reaction to get a sensational 


ket; plums 75c to $1.25 per box; peaches 
60c to70 per box. ! ‘|man, But he will do the cause no good, 


VrGcETaBLEes—Cabbage, 1.10 to 1.25 per ctl.; | you no good, the city no good, the State 
per ctl.; eas, vc to | stepping on the tender places of truth 
Tomatoes. $1.00 to $2.00 per box; Egg-plant, | °*°PPINS 
50c to $1 per adh P Bee and goodness, and ends by stepping on 
Hay—$6.00 to 13.00 for all grades. Straw, | yourown. Get, first, last and all the 
35 to 50c per bale. time, a good man, a man of unquestioned 
to oh Christian faith and character, and after 
le and attractive as ma 
Honry—Strained, 7c; 8c for white. 
ficient worker among the people, and have 
the rare power and skill of getting you all, 


and preferences, and when necessary 
express them; but when it comes to a 
question of service and practical: details, 
be a gentle and hearty co-worker with 
your brethren in all good works. Make 
concessions. Do not except to have 
things in your own way in a large 
church. When a policy has been adopt- 
ed work in it heartily and warmly, 
whether you wholly approve of it or not, 
if it is not sinful. 2 

Look well, also, after the young. No 


Berer—8 to 9c first quality; 5 to 6%c 


for third. 
Murtron—Wethers, 4% to 5c; [Ewes, 4to | old and young, to work. If you get a 
47°. 5 to 5% es man to whom you look to do the work of 
Porz—Live hogs, 7c for heavy packing | *His church, and carry the church, it 


will be a great misfortune. Your condi- 


and 7%c for light hogs; dressed, 10% to 
'10%c for hardstock. 


Have your own thoughts, convictions 


| which its pastor had a dream. He had 


become wearied. and discouraged‘in his 
work; and one night he dreamed he was 
engaged in drawing a heavy carriage, 
and a‘large number of friends were en- 
couraging and assisting him, by push- 
ing behind. Fora time things went on 
at a good rate, but after a while he felt 
the carriage going harder and slower, 
then stiJl harder and slower. Stillf he 


heard the kind words of his helpers. F'i- 
nally, wben he could not understand it 
and was exhausted, and had about come 
toa stop, he went back to see what was 
the matter, and was astonished not to be 
able to find his helpers. He looked 
around in vain for them. Still he heard 
voices, and opening the carriage door and 
‘looking in, found them allin the car- 
riage. 

When you have secured your man, re- 
member he is only a leader and fellow- 
worker, and will need your individual 
sympathy and co-operation. Stand by 
him. Encourage him to represent God’s 
will, not the moral standard in the com- 
munity, not the wishes of the people. 
Do not allow him to feel, when he is_ up 
on the heights doing this daring service 
and waving the banner of Ged, that you 
are not with him and sustaining him. 
And cheer his heart when he preaches, 
by enabling him to see that his message 
is backed by the mighty moral power in 
the community of your solid and com- 
pact attendance. Every one of you who 
stays away from church wili rob the ser- 
mon of strands of moral power that else 
might be woven into it. 


Moreover, do not trouble him by un- 
necessary references to your former pas- 
tor. Do not speak of his faults or fail- 
ures as an easy way of flattering the 
new man; nor of his merits and good 
qualities as an adroit way of censuring 
him. Deal generously, kindly, justly to 
the new man always, and to the absent 
one, when itis necessary or fitting to 
speak of him atall. © 

And now the time draws nigh to end 
these happy twenty years of service, in- 
to v hich have been put the strength and 
the best of my life. As I look back 
over them, a cloud of spectral forms 
rises in the grey twilight of the past, and 
seems to glide into this church—the 
specter of persons whose forms and 
names are as vividly associated by me 
with this place of worship as if these 
walls were covered with tablets to their 
memory. There come General Wright 
and Mrs. Wright, the McOrearys— 
father and son, Mrs. McDonald, Mrs. 
Clark, Mr. Gage, Mrs. Tuky, the Hud- 
dys, Mrs. and Miss Williams, Mrs. 
Roberts, Mr. Denton, the Burnetts, Gen- 
eral Redington, George Roland, Mr. 
Culbert, Mr. Carothers, the Hubbards, 
son and mother, Mrs. Lorenze, Captain 
Harron, the Ames, mother and son, 
Katie Polhemus, Mrs. Gunn, Nellie 
Crocker, the Goodriches, the Prentices, 
Mrs. Scudder, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Rodg- 
er, B. B. Redding, H. B. Osborne, the 
Jellys. These and a _ host of other 
shadowy forms, a long procession of 
white-robed spirits of youth and children 
rise before me, and they show with what 
immortal interests this ministry is al- 
ready connected. Its influence is twined 
around hearts that have gone before and 
hearts that remain here. It has gone, it 
is to be hoped, as a benediction, a com- 
fort, a help, with those who have passed 
before into the eternal world; it lingers a 
moment longer visibly, and after that 
is itself a spectral presence, among you 
who are swiftly nearing the point of your 
departure. And does it linger with you 
as a help to you, as a help to faith, good 
living, righteousness and love? The 
ministry ends; will it live on in you? It 
retires; will a host of true men and 
women continue it as a moral power? It 
sinks away as a sight, to disappear and 
be forgotten; does it remain still, and on 
and on, in hearts and consciences, as 
germs and potencies of spiritual life? 
You are henceforth to reflect this minis- 
try in this community. It dies, but 
what lives in you. If you carry from it 
over into the coming years strength to 
resist temptation, courage in the battle, 
inspiration for noble things, help in sor- 
row, snd Christian trust and fidelity al- 
ways, then, in the sight of angels, in the 
sparkle and light thus arising from the 
departed pastorate, you will put the 
crowning glory upon it. So may it be. 
I look upon you living ones, therefore, 
as the test of my word. You are the de- 
positurs of my mission henceforth. I 
leave it with you. May it continue to 
come forth in the graces and energies of 
Christian character, in the sweetness and 
strength of church life, in the activities 
and conquests of organized and aggress- 
ive public effort. 

We part then, dear friends, to meet 
again and review these scenes. May 
that meeting—yonder—be one of joy 
and thanksgiving! I thank you for all 
your patience, generosity, good will. I 
ask you to forgive the imperfections of 
my services and life, and not to let any- 
thing connected with this pastorate hinder 
you from accepting the dear Master, 
whom it has been its one supreme pur- 
pose to exalt. ‘*The King is dead. God 
save the King.” The pastorate is ended. 
Hail the new pastorate! All hail the 
coming man! 

The prayer following the sermon was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. McKelvie, after 
which ‘‘Ave Maria’ was sung as a vol- 
untary. Rev. Mr. Rice made a brief 
address, eulogistic of the work of Dr. 
Dwinell, and, with expressions of bereave- 
ment, closed by offering the follow- 
ing: | 

WHEREAS, It has seemed best to our 
friend and brother, Rev. Israel E. Dwi- 
nell, D. D., to close his labors as a pas- 
tor in Sacramento after a service of twen- 
ty years, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Christian people of 
this community, as represented in this 
union meeting—. 

First, That the work of . Dr. Dwinell 
has been a great blessing, not only to the 


tion will be like that of the church about | 


labored and puiled to the utmost, and 


unremitting faithfulness, but also to the 
whole city and to the State of Califor. 
nia. 

Second, That we shall cherish with 
gratitude the memory of his eenial 
character, his Christian example 
his intellectual power, his public 
counsels, and in_ general his wide. 
spread influence for good as a fellow-citj- 
zen and as a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Third, That we part from him with the 
deepest sorrow and regret, which we be- 
lieve to be shared alike by the people of 
all churches, all departments of business 
and all stations in life. 

Fourth, That we tender to him and to his 
beloved wife our heartfelt prayers for the 
richest blessings to attend them, wherey- 
er God in his providence may order their 
lot; and we send beforehand our con- 
gratulations to the commuuity where 
they may select their home. 

Fifth, That this occasion solemnl 
ealls upon us, without respect to denom- 


the service of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
a holy life for the upbuilding of his heay- 
enly kingdom. 

Rev. Mr. McKelvie also spoke upon 
the subject of the resolutions, saying that 
Dr. Dwinell had not been pastor simply 
of the Congregational church, but that 
he belonged to the whole people. At the 
conclusion of his remarks the resolutions 
were adopted by a rising vote of the en- 
tire audience. 

The hymn, ‘‘Blest be the Tie that 
Binds,” was read by Rev. Mr. Becker, 
and sung by the audience standing, after 
which the services were closed with the 
singing of the doxology and a benediction 
by Dr. Dwinell. The audience retired 
while the choir sang softly the ‘‘Sweet 
By and By.” 

Electricity helped to increase the brill- 
lancy of the illuminations at Moscow at 
the recent coronation of the Czar. The 
Tower of Ivan was lit up by 3,500 Edi- 
son lamps, fed by 18 portable engines, and 
8 large and 10 smaller electric suns threw 
their light from Kremlin ramparts over 
the river. There were besides 200,000 
lamps, 30,000 colored glass globes, 50,- 
000 lanterns of Venetian glass, 600,000 
tapers, and 10,8U0 pounds of fireworks. 


Publishers’ Wepartment. 

Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matier. 


The subscription Price of Tae Pactric is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 

THE PaciFic will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75. 


SUDDEN CHANGE OF WEATHER are 
productive of Throat Diseases, Coughs 
Colds, etc., There is no more effectual 
relief in these diseases to be found than in 
the use of Brown’E Broncuaiat TROCHES, 
Price 25 cts. | 


“THE ONLY THING THAT EVER DID 
ME ANY GOOD.” 


Writing of the very remarkable improve- 
ment in her condition which followed the 
use of a single Home Treatment supply, a 
patient at Walworth, New York, says. ‘It 
has been about one month since I used up 
my three month’s supply of Oxygen, and I 
am feeling quite well again. Do not have 
any cough now, nor hoarseness. 
only thing that ever did me any good, and I 
thank you very much for the wonderful good 
it has done for me. I do all my work; can 
walk quite a distance: Do not seem to get 
tired. JI have not done so much work for 
almost two years as [do now. Could but just 
get around the house when I first commenced 
using the Oxygen.’’ Our treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, its nature, action, and re- 
sults, with reports of cases and full infor- 
mation, sent free. Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment directed to H. E. Mathews, 606 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, will be 
filled on the same terms asif sent to us in 
Philadelphia. 


SKINNY MEN. 


‘*Well’s Health Renewer’’ restores health 
and vigor, cures dyspepsia, debility. $1. 


CANNED Goops.— Now is the time to buy 
canned table fruit, canned pie fruit, canned 
jellies and jams, canned oysters, canned 
fish, canned clams, canned vegetables, over 
100 kinds of canned goods are fully de- 
scribed in the ‘‘Home Circle’’ published by 
Smith’s Cash store, 519 Post street, with 
price at wholesale and retail, how to order, 
how to remit and how to make money, 
This paper can be had free by sending for it, 
Will you do it? 


Babbitt’s soap, Siddall’s soap, Dobbin’s 
soap, Borax soap, Thomas’ Cold Water soap, 
Engwer’s Alta Borax, Best soap, Favorite 
soap, Mineral soap, Chemical Olive soap, 
White soap, Yellew soap, 40 kinds of toilet 
soap, Roman Kitchen soap, Home Soap, 
over 100 kinds of soapin any quantity or 
quality desired, at Smith’s Cash store, 519 
Post street, San Francisco, Cal. | 


ROUGH ON CORNS. | 


Ask for Wells ‘‘Rough on Corns.’’ 15 cts. 
Quick, complete, permanent cure. Corns, 
Warts, Bunions. 


To Families. 

The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choicest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a quantity and quality of goods that are 
packed by clean-handed white women and 
girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luséious fruits 
of California are gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the low prices at which these 
goods can be obtained of all reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco and elsewhere are 4 
sufficient inducement to permit their use 0D 


every table at least once a day. 
Kine, Morse & Co. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
ble rooms in the best parts of San Francisc0 
by the day, week or month, with or ow 
board, at low rates, please call at office ° 
Tue Paciric. tf 


CATARRH OF THE BLADDER. 
Stinging irritation, inflammation, kidney 


church which he ,has served with such | 


| complaints, cured by Buchu-paiba. $1. 
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